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Who has left of TRADE, 


T0 2 
MEMBER of PARLIAMENT, 


IN WHICD, 


The CASE of the Britiſh and Tri 


Manufacture of Linen, Threads, and Tapes, 
is fairly ſtated; and all the Objections againſt the 
Encouragement propoſed to be given to that 
Manufacture, fully anfwered. 
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LETTER from a Merchant, &c. 


SIR, | April 12. 1738. 


OUR Letter of the goth paſt, gave me a 
_ twofold Satisfaction. I was pleaſed to find a 

Member of our Legiſlature ſo ſenſible of his 
Duty, and ſo much concerned about the public Wel- 
fare; and I was pleaſed when I conſidered that ſuch a 
Man was my Friend, | 

Gentlemen in your Station, and of your Way of 
Thinking, muſt certainly be under great Difficulties, 
when Application is made to Parliament for any new 
Regulation in Trade; for, in almoſt every ſuch Caſe, 
the private Intereſt of Men is engaged on each Side 
of the Queſtion, and both are apt to miſrepreſent 
thoſe Facts upon which the Reaſoning muſt be found- 
ed Sr; 


As I was long engaged in the Datch and Ham- 
burgh Linen Trade; as I got my Eſtate principally 
by that Trade; if I had any Bias, it would  proba- 
bly be againſt the Propoſition now made to Parliament; 
and if I were ſtill concerned in that Trade, my private 
Intereſt might, perhaps, make the Propolition appear 
to me in the ſame Light it appears to thoſe who are 
our preſent Dealers in foreign Linen. But as I am now 
retired, and no way concerned in any Branch of 
Trade, I am not particularly intereſted upon either 


Side of the Queſtion; and my Concern for the Wel- 
fare of my Country, is, I believe, a Balance for an 
Prejudice I may have in favour of that Trade b 
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which I got my Eſtate, / 
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Thus I have endeayoured to give a Reaſon for the 
good Opinion you are pleaſed to expreſs of my Know- 


ledge and Impartiality, And as the Papers you have 
ſent me will contribute to refreſh my Memory, I ſhall 


give you my Thoughts upon the Subject as fully as 


you require, and with that Freedom and Sincerity 


which is due to the Friendſhip ſubſiſting between us. 


In treating Matters of Controverſy, a proper Me- 


thod or Order contributes towards giving the Reader 
a clear Conception of the Affair in diſpute, and towards 


imprinting upon his Mind the Arguments made uſe 
of on either Side of the Queſtion; therefore I ſhall 
digeſt what I have to fay into the following Method. 
I ſhall, firſt, make ſome Remarks upon the Nature of 
Trade and Manufactures in general; from whence I 
ſhall ſhew, that the Linen Manufacture is one of the 
moſt advantageous a Nation can purſue. Next, I 
ſhall ſhew the Advantage a Nation has by being poſ- 
ſeſſed of a Manufacture, and the Methods by which 
another Nation may obtain the Poſſeſſion of it. Then 
I ſhall conſider the Progreſs and preſent State of our 
Linen Manufacture, and the Diſadvantages it now la- 


bours under. After which I ſhall ſtate, and endea- 


vour to anſwer the Objections made againſt the Regu- 
lation propoſed : and conclude, with ſhewing the Ad- 
vantages the Nation may 'reap from the Improve- 
ment of our Linen Manufactures. | 

From Reaſon and Experience it is certain, that the 
Power and Riches of a Nation depend not upon its 
having Mines of Gold and Silver, but upon its having 
a numerous and induſtrious People. Spain and Portu- 


gal are rich in Mines of Gold and Silver, but thin of 
Inhabitants; and the few they have, are idle or luxu- 


rious: Therefore neither of them has any great Power; 
and the Riches their Slaves dig from the Bowels of 
the Earth, are yearly ſent out for ſupporting the Idle- 
neſs and Luxury of their People. On the contrary, 
Britain and France have no Mines of Gold or Silver; 


but they have Multitudes of People »/efully _— : 
| an 
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and conſequently are rich and powerful, So highly 
ſenſible is the wiſe Chineſe Government of this Ma- 
xim, that though they have, according to all Accounts; 
rich Mines of Gold and Silver, they allow few or none 
of them to be ſearched after or kept open. From 
Experience therefore, as well as Reaſon, we muſt con- 
clude, that, with reſpect to national Good, thoſe Riches 
only are defirable which are gained by che Induſtry of 
a Multitude of Subjects. 

The chief Methods of gaining Riches by Induſtry, 
are, Agriculture, Fiſhery, and Manufacture. And of 
theſe, Manufacture is the moſt advantageous for a Na- 
tion; becauſe whatever may be gained that Way, 
will employ and maintain ten times the Number of 
People that can be employed and maintained, by gain- 
ing the ſame Sum to the Nation 1n either of the other 
Methods, Therefore, though every wiſe Nation will 
encourage Agriculture and Fiſhing as much as they 
can; yet they will always encourage both, rather with 
a View to render Proviſions cheap among their Ma- 
nufacturers, than with a View to get by exporting the 
Produce of either to foreign Nations; for the cheaper 
Proviſions are in any Country, the more able will 
their Manufacturers be to underſel Foreigners in every 
fort of Manufacture. 

Of all forts of Manufacture, the Y/oo!len and Linen 
are the moſt beneficial ; becauſe they employ the great- 
eſt Number of Hands, and are the moſt neceſſary. 
Which of theſe two ought to have the Preference, 
I ſhall not pretend to determine. But with ref 
to the Production of the original Materials, the Li- 
nen ſeems to have the Advantage; for there muſt be 
more Hands employed in producing a Quantity of 
Flax, than in producing the ſame Quantity of Wool. 
However, as theſe two Manufactures are ſo far from 
being inconſiſtent, that they ſupport and encourage 
one another; and as Agriculture is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and Fiſhing extremely convenient for the Sup- 
port of both; therefore the Woollen and Linen Manu- 

factures, 
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lactures, Agriculture, and Fiſheries, ought, and al- 
ways will be jointly encouraged, as much as poſſible, 
by every wiſe Government. 

For this Purpoſe, the Soil, Climate, and Situation 
of Great Britain and Ireland, have the Advantage of 
every Part of the known World. Our Climate and 
Soil are as proper for producing Hemp and Flax, 
Wool, and every ſort of Grain, as the Soil and Cli- 
mate of any Country on Earth. And with reſpect to 
the carrying on of Fiſheries, and exporting what 
Goods we have not uſe for, or importing what we 
ſtand in need of, we have, by our Situation, the Ad- 
vantage of all other Nations. So that if we are out- 
done in Agriculture, Fiſhing, or Manufactures, eſpe- 
cially of Wool and Linen, by the People of any other 
Country, it muſt be owing to ſome Neglect, or ſome 
wrong Step, in our Conduct, and not to any natural 
Diſadvantage, : 

The four Seas are our Property; the Ocean is with- 
in our Dominion; and as we have at Land a great 
Variety of Soil, if we make a proper Uſe of what 
belongs to us, we cannot fail of making Profits at 
Sea by our Fiſheries, and at Land by Agriculture, 
Graſing, and Sheep-walks. Some of our Lands muſt 
be employed for the Production of Corn; thoſe 
which are not ſo proper for producing Corn, may be 
converted to the Production of Hemp and Flax; and 
thoſe which are not proper for Agriculture, may be 
uſefully employed in Graſing or Sheep-walks. By 
which means every Part of our Soil will conduce to 
the Improvement of the other. Therefore no Meaſure 
ought to be neglected for enabling our People to make 
a Profit by every one of theſe Methods; and no one 
of them deſerves more to be encouraged, than the pro- 
ducing of Hemp and Flax, and the bringing of that 
Production to its utmoſt Perfection by Manufacture. 

Bread is, without doubt, of all ſorts of Produce, 
the moſt neceſſary. But after we have produced . ſut- 

clent 
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ficient Quantity of Corn for our own People, an Acre 
of Land would be employed much more beneficially 
for the Nation in producing Hemp and Flax, than in 
producing any Species of Corn for a foreign Market 
becauſe the Hemp or Flax that grows upon an Acre of 
Ground, will be of greater Value, and will maintain a 
greater Number of People, than any Sort or any Quan- 
tity of Corn that can be produced from that Acre. 
And both theſe Advantages may be - vaſtly improved 
by Manufacture; whereas Corn is a fort of Produce 
that can admit of no conſiderable Improvement by any 
ſort of Manufacture. 

J have ſaid, Sir, that of all the Methods of gaining 
Riches by Induſtry, that of Manufacture, eſpecially 
the Woollen and Linen, is the moſt advantageous to a 
Nation. But, as you was never concerned in Trade, 
give me leave to explain and inforce this Doctrine a 
little farther. As the Produce of the Labour of in- 
duſtrious Poor 1s all clear Profit to a Nation, and as 
the Riches and Strength of every Nation is in Propor- 
tion to the Multitude of Subjects induſtriouſly em- 
Ployed; it is certain, that every Nation ought to turn 
their Lands and their Hands chiefly to the Produce of 
that which employs the greateſt Number of Poor, and 
may be raiſed to the higheſt Value by Manufacture. 
Now, according to this Rule, let us examine what a 
Nation may gain by Graſing; by Paſture, or Sheep- 
walks; by Agriculture for the Production of Corn; 
and by Agriculture for the Production of Hemp and 
Flax. | 

In this Inquiry, I ſhall found my Suppoſitions and 
_ Calculations principally upon the Suppoſitions and 

Calculations of the ingenious and accurate Arthur 
Dobbs, Eſq; in his Eſay on the Trade and Improve- 
ment of Ireland. For though in his Suppoſitions and 
Calculations he makes uſe of the Plantation Acre, which 
is larger than the Engliſb Statute Acre; yet as the 
Lands in England are, I believe, upon an Average, 
more fruitful than the Lands in Ireland, therefore we 

| may 


1 
may reckon the. Produce of an Engliſh Acre will be 
equal to what he ſuppoſes may be We Produce of an 
Triſh Acre. 

As to Graſing, by which he means thoſe ode 
that are employed in fattening Cattle, Hogs, c.; or 
in keeping Cows for making Butter or Cheeſe; he 
reckons the Produce cannot amount to above 115. 
44d. per Acre yearly, or 125, and 5 d. at moſt, And 
as to Agriculture, he reckons an Acre plowed after the 
beft Method, and employed in the Production of. 
Wheat, may be worth to the Public, one with another, 
above 3 J. 55. per Acre yearly, Which ſhews how 
much more beneficial it is to a Nation to have their 
Lands employed in Agriculture, than to have them 

employed in Graſing. 

Now, with reſpect to Sheep-walks, and Agriculture 
for the Production of Hemp and Flax; I fhall firſt con- 
fider what an Acre may be worth to the Public in 
either of theſe Ways, when the Produce is ſold with- 
out any Manufacture; and next, I ſhall conſider what 
it may be worth to the Public, when the Produce is 
not ſold till fully manufactured. If the Wool were 
fold without any Manufacture, it is certain Sheep- 
walks would not be of any conſiderable Benefit to a 
Nation : For the ſame ingenious Gentleman ſuppoſes, 
that three Sheep, at a Medium, ' will produce but a 
Stone of Wool; and he allows but four Sheep to an 
Acre in common Sheep-walks, one with another. At 
this rate, three Acres would maintain twelve Sheep, 

and produce four Stone of Wool yearly ; which, at 
65. 8 d. per Stone, is 265. 8d. To which add three 
fat Sheep ſold off yearly at 9 s. each, which is 275. 

Theſe three Acres are therefore worth to the Public 
yearly 2 J. 13 5. 8 d. which is near 18 5. per annum 


Then as to Agriculture for the Production of Hemp 
and Flax, an Acre of Flax may be computed to have 
thirty Stone of Flax fit for the Heckle; which, at 
4 5..per Stone, is worth 61. So that every Acre of 

Flax, 
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Flax, without any Manufacture, is worth to the Na- 
tion 61. From whence it appears, that this Method 
of employing our Lands is the moſt profitable to the 
Public. And to this we muſt add, that it gives Em- 
ployment to the greateſt Number of People: For the 
Tillage and managing of Han or Hemp, in order to 
make it fit for Market, certainly employs more Hands 
in the ſame Quantity of Land, than the Tillage and 
managing of Wheat, or any fort of Corn; and this 
laſt employs a greater Number of Hands than can be 
employed in Grafing or Paſture. 

But what makes Sheep walks, and the producing 
of Hemp and Flax, of infinite Benefit to a Nation, is, 
That the Value of our Wool, and of our Hemp and 
Flax, may be vaſtly improved by Manufacture, and 
may thereby be made to employ a vaſt Number of 
more Hands. Mr Dobbs reckons a Stone of Hol 
manufactured, without Dying, at leaſt worth 3 J. ros. 
Therefore I may reckon every Stone of our Hoo, when 
fully manufactured, to be worth 4 J. to the Nation; 
and, conſequently, that every three Acres of our 
Sheep-walks, producing four Stone of Wool, and three 
fat Sheep yearly, muſt, by proper Manufacture, be 
reckoned to bring 171 75. neat Profit to the Na- 
tion; which is near 6 J. per Acre yearly. As for 
Hemp and Flax, the Increaſe in their Value by Manu- 
facdure adds ſtill more to the Value of every Acre em- 
ployed in that way, For Mr Dobbs, after having ſup- 
poſed that an Acre of Flax has thirty Stone fit for the 
Heckle, reckons theſe thirty Stone of Flax will make 
about three hundred and ſixty Yards of Linen, at a- 
bout 18 d. per Yard, in all about 27 or 28 1. There- 
fore we muſt reckon, that every Acre of Flax, when 
properly manufactured, AN 27 or 281, Profit to 
the Nation at a Medium. And this is certainly the 
loweſt Medium we can take it at: For if we were to 
compute the Value a Pound of Flax might be raiſed 
to, by being N 8 7 up into the fineſt ſorts of Laces, 

B we 
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we ſhall find it may be made worth more than its 
Weight in Gold. 

Having thus ſhewn the Advantage the Nation reaps 
from grating or fattening of Cattle, &c.; from Pa- 
ſture, or Sheep-walks; and from 13 both 
for the Production of Corn, and for the Production of 
Hemp and Flax; it is eaſy to determine which deſerves 
moſt to meet with public Encouragement, And as 
the Value of the Produce of our Lands, as well as the 
Numbers of our induſtrious Poor, are vaſtly increaſed 
by the Woollen and Linen Manufactures, every one muſt 
185 that theſe two Manufactures, and the Produce of 
pur Lands neceſſary for them, deſerve a more than 
common Regard. 

I ſhall not pretend to find Fault with our Boun. 
ties upon the Exportation of Corn, or our Prohibi- 
tions or high Duties upon the Importation of any 
fort of Proviſions neceſſary for the Support of our 
Poor. But I am ſure, of all forts of Exports, the 
Export of Manufactures deſerves moſt to be encou- 
raged by the Public. And as to the Produce of our 
Lands, it may be the Intereſt of private Men to in- 
hance the Price, and not to increaſe the Quantity; 
but it is always the Intereſt of the Public to increaſe 
the Quantity, even though it ſhould lower the Price. 
There is certainly in all ſorts of Commodities an equal 
Price, a Price that 1s equally convenient for the Buyer 
and Seller; and this Price might be fixed by a public 
Law, if it were poſſible to fix the future Produce 


and Demand of any one Commodity whatſoever. But 


as the latter is not poſſible, every Law for fixing the 
Price of any ſort of Commodity, or any ſort of La- 
bour, will be found ridiculous, and a Burden upon 
the Trade of every Country where ſuch a Law hap- 
pens to be eſtabliſhed. In this ceſpe&, the only Thing 
a wile Nation can do, is, to leave it ta the Diſcretion 
pf every Individual, to produce that Commodity 
which he ſuppoſes will give the beſt Price; and ta 
brecd his Children up to that ſort of Labour by gg 
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he thinks they may get the moſt certain and moſt 
comfortable Subſiſtence; and to take care, that every 
Individual ſhall have the Neceffaries and Convenien= 
ties of Life, according to his Station, and the Mate- 
rials fit for the Labour or ManufaQture he has beeri 
bred to, as cheap as they can be had in any neighs 
bouring Country. | 5 = 
If this Rule be obſerved, and the Liberty and Pro- 
perty of every Subject ſecured, a Nation may depend 
upon preſerving every Manufacture it has once got Poſ- 
ſeſſion of: For it is an Advantage attending all Sorts of 
Manufacture; that thoſe who have once got Poſſeſs 
ſion, generally keep that Poſſeſſion, till they ate turn= 
ed out of it by ſome Folly or Miſconduct of their 
own, or by ſome very prudent and very extraordinary 
Conduct in thoſe who endeavour to incroach upon 
them. In a Country where any Manufacture has been 
long eſtabliſhed, their Workmen are ſo dextrous in es 
very Branch of the Manufacture, and ſo numerous; 
that they work cheaper and better than the Workmen 
can do in any neighbouring Country; ſo that unleſs 
ſuch a Country be at ſome Pains to drive their good 
Workmen away from them; or to lay them under in- 
ſuperable Difficulties or inſupportable Burthens; they 
will always, or atleaſt for a long Tract of Years; be 
able ro make that Manufacture better; and to ſell it 
cheaper, than any of their Neighbours can do, eſpe= 
cially if the original and chief Materials of the Manuz= 
facture be a Part of their native Produce; | £4 
To this Advantage I muſt add another; which ariſes 
from the Prevalency of Cuſtom and Faſhion, When 
a Country has been long in Poſſeſſion of any one Sort 
of Manufacture, it becomes faſhionable and cuſto⸗ 
mary among all their Neighbours to make uſe of their 
Manufacture only, It becomes a general Opinion; 
that no Manufacture of. the ſame Sort, when made ini 
any other Country, can. be equally good. And the 
chief Merchants of every Country having ſettled 4 
Correſpondence for dealing in their Manufacture; = 
8 not 
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not eaſily alter their Method, or ſettle a new Cors 
reſpondence; for which Rcaſon they endeavour to 
propagate this Opinion in each of their reſpective 


Countries This makes it vaſtly difficult for any 


neighbouring Country to ſet up ſuch a Manufacture e- 


ven for home Conſumption. By great public En- 
couragements their Manufacturers may at laſt come to 
make it as good, and by Duties on Importation they 


may perhaps be able to ſell it as cheap, as forcign Ma- 
nufactures of the ſame kind can be ſold in their Coun- 
try: But even then the Nation will find it no eaſy 


| Matter to root out that general Opinion, which has 


been long eſtabliſhed among their People in favour of 
the foreign Manufacture; and ſome of ' thoſe, even a- 
mong themſelves, who are in a way of getting Eſtates 
by dealing in that foreign Manufacture, will encourage 
the Conſumption of it, rather than that of their home 
Manufacture; for J am afraid there are but few Men in 


any Country who will prefer the public Good to their 


private Intereſt; when they happen to be inconſiſtent 
with one another. 

lf we examine into the Hiſtory. of the Moollen Mas 
nufactures in England, we ſhall find what infinite Pains 
we were at, and what a Number of Laws were made; 


for eſtabliſhing. that Manufacture in this Country. As 


far back as the Reign of Edward III. a Law was 
made, prohibiting the Importation of any Cloths made 
beyond Sea, on Pain to forfeit the ſame, and to be fur. 
ther puniſhed at the King*s Mill. And another Law 
was made in the ſame Reign, declaring, That Cloth- 
workers of flrange Lands who ſhould come into the 


King's Dominions, ſhould have the King's Protection, 
dell where they pleaſed, and have convenient Fran- 


chi/es granted them, Let notwithſtanding theſe penal 
Laws, notwithſtanding theſe Encouragements, and 


notwithſtanding our being in Poſſeſſion of the original 


and chief Material for this Manufacture, we could 
never make any great Progreſs in it. The Flemings 


continued to keep Poſſeſſion of it, and to furniſh us 
wich 


11 : 
with Cloths made of our own Wool, till the Govern. 
ment of that Country, firſt by high Taxes, and at laſt 
by Inquiſitions, hunted moſt of the Manufacturers out 
of their Dominions. 

In France likewiſe they were at great Pains to e- 
ftabliſh Moollen Manufactures, and made many 
blic Regulations for that Purpoſe; but they could ne- 
ver do it with any Succeſs, till the War which broke 
out between the two Nations after the Revolution, 
made it almoſt impoſſible for them to furniſh: them- 
ſelves with any of the Woollen Manufactures of Eng- 
land. And every one knows how difficult they found 
it in France, to introduce and eſtabliſh the Uſe of Cam- 
bricks inſtead of Muſtins. Yet after it was once intro 
duced, and become the Fathion of France, it ſoon be- 
came the Faſhion almoſt all over Europe; ſo much 
that, even in this Kingdom, we have made but little 
uſe of Muſlins for ſeveral Years, though it was very 
much our Intereſt to wear Muffins rather than Cam. 
bricks, Which evidently ſhews, that the Conſumption 
of any one Sort of Commodity, or of the Manufac- 
ture of any one Country, rather than that of another, 
depends chiefly upon the Faſhion- and Whim of the 
Conſumers, _ 

From hence, Sir, you muſt be convinced, that 
when any Nation has a mind to ſet up a Manufac- 
ture which a neighbouring Nation has been long in 
poſſeſſion of, they muſt neglect no Step that may tend 
towards the Accompliſhment of their Deſign, and that 
they muſt be watchful. to take advantage of every: falſe 
Step made by thoſe in poſſeſſion. As for thoſe: Me- 
| thods which a Nation may take, and which it has al- 
ways in its Power to take, for encouraging the ſetting 
up of any home Manufacture, they are chiefly theſe: 
By granting Privileges, Immunities, or Rewards and 
Bounties, to ſuch as ſhall carry it on; by laying Da» 
tics upon all foreign Manufactures of the ſame kind, 
that ſhall be imported and conſumed within their own 
Dominions; and by making it the Faſhion at Court 
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td wear none of that Sort of Manufacture, but what is | 


made within their own Dominions. Theſe, I think, 
are the three chief Methods by which a Nation may 
encourage the ſetting up of any Manufacture; and by 
all theſe three joined together, they will find it a dif- 
ficult Matter to ſucceed, if a neighbouring Nation has 
been long in Poſſeſſion, unleſs that Neighbour contri- 
butes to their Succeſs by ſome very ridiculous and falſe 
Step in Politics. 

Of theſe three, the ſecond only can fall properly un- 
der my Conſideration at preſentz becauſe, I think, it 
is the only one we have ever made uſe of for the En- 
couragement of our Linen Manufacture: Which muſt 
ſeem a little ſurpriſing, conſidering the vaſt Benefit the 
Nation might reap by an extenſive and flouriſhing Ma- 
nufacture of that uſeful and neceſſary Commodity. But 
what muſt ſeem ſtill more ſurpriſing, is, that even this 
Encouragement was not owing to any Deſign of en- 
couraging the Manufacture, but to the Neceſſities our 
Government happened to be under at the Time thoſe 
Duties were impoſed. Bus 

While the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, were involved in Confuſion, War, and Blood- 
ſhed, during the whole Reign of King Charles I. and 
the firſt twelve Years of the Reign of King Charles II. 
Manufactures were but little minded. Even the MWoollen 
might have run a Riſk of being again loſt, if Flanders 
had been at that Time under any tolerable Government, 
or it any other Country of Europe had then been in a 
Capacity of taking it up. By the ill State of Flanders, 
and the Inability of the reſt of our Neighbours, thank 
God, we preſerved the Woollen Manufacture: But, du- 
ring that Time, the little we before had of the Linen, 
was almoſt entirely loſt ; for during that Time, and for 
many Years after, the three Kingdoms were furniſhed 
with Linen of all Sorts from France, Flanders, Holland, 
and Germany, except a ſmall Quantity of coarſe Linens 
made in Scotland, and ſome in other Parts made by pri- 
vate Families for their own Uſe, f 8 

J 
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By this means our Neighbours got entirely into the 
Poſſeſſion of the Linen Manufacture. And though it 
might have been expected, that at the Reſtoration 
ſomething would have been done for recovering or 
improving this valuable and neceſſary Manufacture, 
yet nothing was thought of, at leaſt no Law or pu- 
blic Regulation was made, for any ſuch Purpoſe. 
However, as a Fund was then to be ſettled for ſup- 
porting the public Expence, and as it became neceſ- 
ſary to lay on ſome Taxes and Duties for that End; 
among others, the Tax upon the Importation of all 
Goods, now called the Old Subfidy, was thought of, 
one half of which only was allowed to be drawn back 
upon Exportation; and likewiſe the additional Subſi- 
dy, which was at the fame Time laid upon Wines, 
Linens, wrought Silks, and Tobacco, the whole of 
which was allowed to be drawn back upon Exporta- 


tion, As foreign Linens were by this means taxed 


and loaded with both theſe whole Subſidies when con- 
ſumed at home, it became ſome little Encouragement 
for our home Manufafure of that uſeful Commodity. 
But as the firſt of theſe Duties was laid upon the Impor- 
tation of all Goods in general, Materials as well as Ma- 
nufactures; and as but one half of it was allowed to be 
drawn back upon Exportation; we may ſee it was done 
only with a Deſign to ſupply the public Expence, and 


not with a View to encourage any Sort of Manufacture. 


And as to the additional Subſidy, the Reaſon for im- 
poſing it was not ſo much for encouraging any Manu- 
facture, as for raiſing Money for the public Service; be- 
cauſe the four Commodities upon which it was laid, 
were of the moſt general Uſe; and therefore an addi- 
tional Tax upon them was deemed the moſt advan- 
tageous for the public Revenue, 

The ſame Obſervation may be made on all the other 
Subſidies ſince impoſed. Only as we underſtood the Na- 
ture of Trade and Navigation a little better after the 


Revolution, than at the Time of the Reſtoration, we 


have taken care that all the Subſidies and Impoſts laid 
- + 
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on ſince the Revolution, ſhall be drawn back upon Ex- 
rtation. 

Wich reſpect to our Linen Manufacture, we may 
therefore ſay, Happy has it been for us that our pu- 
blic Neceſſitics have been ſo great and ſo urgent! for 
by their means, ſo many Duties were from Time to 
Time laid upon Linens imported, and conſumed at 
home, that they at laſt amounted to a real Encou- 


ragement, and enabled the People in ſeveral Parts of 
England to ſet about the making of Linen for Sale, 


as well as for the Uſe of their own Families. But 


the little Progreſs we have made in this Manufacture, 
is an evident Proof how hard it is to ſet up any Ma- 
nufacture which another Nation is in poſſcſſion of: 
For though the Duties upon foreign Linen conſumed in 
Britain now amount to 13 or 14 per Cent. though they 
have amounted to ſo much ever ſince the third Year of 
Queen Aune's Reign; yet there are ſtill vaſt Quan- 
titics of foreign Linen conſumed in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Which is a certain Demonſtration of one or o- 
ther of theſe two Caſes, viz. That the ancient Poſ- 
ſeſſors of this Manufacture can ſtill fell their Linens, 
cheaper by 13 or 14 per Cent. at leaſt, than our Ma- 
nufacturers can fell Linens of the ſame Fineneſs and 
Goodneſs; or otherwiſe, That Cuſtom, Faſhion, and 
Opinion, prevail over Mens private Intereſt, and 
prevent the Conſumption of bome made Linens a- 


mong our own. People, although they may be had at 


a cheaper Rate than foreign Linens of the ſame Fine- 
neſs and Goodneſs, when fold for hyhne Conſumption. 
One of theſe: Caſes, I ſay, muſt neceſſarily be true: 
For to pretend that our Maſter- manufacturers might 
ſell their Linens cheaper than they do or will fell 
them, is ridiculous; becauſe where 5 great Multitude 
of Men are engaged in the ſame Manufacture, and are 
ſo independent of one another as to render it impoſſi- 
ble for them to enter into any general Concert, it is 
certain they will underſel one another, till . they bring 


the Manufacture as lo as they can poſſibly 2 
c 
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ſell it; And if either of theſe Caſes be true, it is, in 


my Opinion, a convincing Argument, that our Linen 
Manufacture ſtands in need of ſome farther Encou- 
ragement. 13 | 

What I have yet faid, Sir, relates chiefly to the 
Linen Manufacture of England: For you muſt know, 
that all the Duties laid upon foreign Linens, were 
made payable upon all Linens imported into England, 
either from Scotland or Ireland, till the Year 1696; 
when we began to look upon our Neighbours in Ire- 
land, not as Foreigners, but as Fellow-ſubje&s ; and 
therefore a Law was paſſed for allowing Hemp, Flax, 


-Thread, Yarn, and Linen, of the Growth and Ma- 


nufacture of Ireland, to be imported Cuſtom-free into 
England, In the firſt Year of Queen Anne's Reign, 
a Law was paſſed for making Hemp, Flax, and the 
Produf thereof, of the Growth and Manufacture of 
Ireland, free from the further Subſidy of Poundage, 
payable upon the Importation of Goods into England, 
mentioned in the 8th of Villiam III. cap. 24. And 
in the Year 1705, another Law was paſſed, for allow- 
ing white or brown Linen Cloth, of the Manufacture 
of Ireland, to be tranſported directly from thence to 


the Plantations, 


In Ireland they had little or no Manufacture of Li- 
nen, even for home Conſumption, till towards the 
End of King Charles II.'s Reign; when the Perſe- 
cution then raiſed againſt the Diſſenters in Scotland, 
forced many of them over to the North of Ireland, 
where they began the Linen Manufacture of Ireland: 
For before that Time, and for ſome Years after, the 
Iriſh were furniſhed with conſiderable Quantities of 
Linen from Scotland ; but, from that Time, they be- 
gan to furniſh themſelves. And the Perſecution ſet up 


againſt the Proteſtants in France, after the Revoca- 


tion of the Edict of Nantes in the Year 1685, accom- 
pliſhed what the Perſecution in Scotland had begun : 
For, after the Revolution, many of the French Refu- 


gees ſettled in Ireland, and greatly improved their 
ix Manufacture 
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Manufacture of Linens, eſpecially thoſe of the finer 
ſort. Thus the Irifþ ſtand indebted for the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of their Linen Manufacture, rather to the bad 
Conduct of their Neighbours, than to any good Con- 
duct of their own, or to any Encouragement from 
England. However, the three Laws above mentioned 
contributed very much to its Increaſe, by giving their 
Linens an Advantage over the foreign at all the Mar- 
kets in England; and the Prohibition laid by the Par- 
liament of England on the Importation of any Li- 
nen from Scotland into Ireland, in the Year 17035, was 
of conſiderable Service to the Jriſb Manufacture of 
Linen. But the greateſt Encouragement it has met 
with, has been from the Honourable Truſtees for en- 
couraging the Linen Manufacture in Ireland, who have 
neglected no Method in their Power for che Encou- 


ragement of that Manufacture; and who, for that 


Reaſon, muſt for ever deſerve the Bleſſings of the 
Poor, and the moſt grateful Acknowledgments of their 
Country. 

Now, Sir, with reſpect to the Linen Manufacture 
of Scotland, though their Conſumption of fine Linens 
has always been chicfly ſupplied from France, Flan- 
ders, and Holland; yet, by the natural Genius of the 
People, and the Cheapneſs of Proviſions in that Part 
of the Iſland, their Manufacture of coarſe Linens re- 


- vived ſo quickly after the Reſtoration, that they not 


only ſupplied themſelves, but ſent conſiderable Quan- 
tities of ſuch Linen to England and Ireland; though 
we in England were fo far from encouraging the Linen 
Manufacture of our Fellow- ſubjects in Scotland, that 
we made their Linens ſubject to all the Duties to 
which foreign Linens were made liable; and in the 
Year 1698, we laid an additional and particular Du- 
ty of 10s. upon every 120 Ells of the Linen of the 
Manufacture of Scotland, called Twill, and 65. 8 d. 
upon every 120 Ells of Scotch Linen, called Ticking, 
imported or brought into England. And further, by 
an Act of the third and fourth of Queen Anne, we 

expreſsly 


11 
expreſsly prohibited the Importation of any Scotch 
Linen into England or Ireland. This laſt Act, it is 
true, continued in force but one Lear; and the U- 
nion between the two Kingdoms having been ſoon af- 
ter happily concluded, the Scotch Linen Manufacture 
not only got free of the Diſadvantages it laboured un- 
der, with reſpect to its Importation into England, but 
became intitled to thoſe Advantages the Linen Ma- 
nufacture in England enjoyed, by means of the Duties 
which our Neceſſities had obliged us to lay upon fo- 
reign Linens imported, and conſumed in England. 
Yet the Scotch Linen Manufacture had been ſo much 
depreſſed by the peculiar Diſcouragements laid upon 
it in England, and the little Care taken of it in Scot- 
land, that it did not begin to retrieve any Spirit or 
Vigour till the laſt Year of his late Majeſty's Reign; 
when the Gentlemen who had then the Honour to be 
in the Adminiftration of public Affairs in Scotland, 
ſhewed a true and laudable Zeal for the Service of 
their Country, by getting an Act of Parliament paſſ- 
ed for regulating the Linen Manufacture in Scotland; 
and his preſent Majeſty, who is always ready to con- 
tribute all he can to the Happineſs of his Subjects, 
granted his Letters Patents, in purſuance of the Powers 
granted by Parliament, for applying the Funds for- 
merly by Law appropriated, to the Improvement of 


the Fiſheries and Manufactures of Scotland; and for- 


appointing twenty-one Commiſſioners or Truſtees to take 
care, that thoſe Funds ſhould be properly applied to 


the Uſes mentioned in the Letters Patents. Since 


that Time the Linen Manufacture in Scotland has been 
upon the mending Hand; and the Truſtees, to their 
Honour, and to the great Emolument of the united 
Kingdoms, have moſt diligently and faithfully execu- 
ted the Truſts repoſed in them by the Laws of their 


Country. | 
From this ſhort Hiſtory of our Linen Manufacture, 


it will appear, that it is as yet but in its Infancy in 


every Part of Britain and Ireland. And, I am ſorry 
| | "© © to 
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to ſay, it will likewiſe appear, that though ſome Care 


has been lately taken by the Gentlemen, both in Scot- 
land and Ireland, to get ſome Regulations made for en- 
couraging the Linen Manufacture in their reſpective 
Countries; yet here in England it has never met with 
any Encouragement, but what has proceeded from our 
public Neceſſities, and not from any Deſign to increaſe 
our Manufactures, or to give Employment and Hap- 
pineſs to our Poor, | | 


However, Sir, our People in England have not fail- 
ed to take Advantage of the high Duties our Neceſ- 


ſities obliged us to lay on foreign Linens imported, and 


conſumed here at home. By means of theſe Duties 


they have been enabled to puſh this Manufacture; and 
they have puſhed it much further than you perhaps, 
or moſt other Gentlemen, imagine: For, by the fol- 
lowing Piece of political Arithmetic, it will appear, 


at leaſt highly probable, that there is now a much 


greater Quantity of Linen made in England, than is 
made either in Scotland or Ireland. 

For this Purpoſe I ſhall ſuppoſe, 1, That there 
are 8 Millions of People in England, 2 Millions in 
Scotland, 2 Millions in Ireland, and near 2 Millions in 
the Plantations, Slaves included: In all 14 Millions. 
This Suppoſition with reſpect to England mult appear 
highly probable to every one who conſiders, that we 
have at leaſt 10,000 Pariſhes in the Kingdom, as I have 
been informed by thoſe whoſe Buſineſs it is to make 
ſome Inquiry into this Matter; for 8,000,000 of Peo- 
ple in the whole, is but 800 Men, Women, and Chil» 


dren, to each Pariſh, upon an Average; which will 


appear to be a very modeſt Computation from the 
Number of Pariſhes and Inhabitants within London and 


the Bills of Mortality. By theſe Bills it appears, that 


in London, and within the Bills of Mortality, there die 


yearly, at a Medium, above 25,000 Perſons: From 
_ whence we may compute the Number of Inhabitants to 


be 750,000 ; Dr Halley having ſhewn, that the thirtieth 
Part of the Inhabitants of any aſſigned Place may be 
| ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to die yearly, one Year with another. Now, 
as there are in London, and within the Bills of Mortali- 
ty, but 145 Pariſhes, we muſt ſuppoſe there are above 
5000 Men, Women, and Children, in each Pariſh :. 
And conſequently it muſt be deemed very moderate to 


| ſuppoſe there are, upon an Average, but 800 Men, 


Women, and Children, in each Pariſh in England. 
Then, 24h, I ſhall ſuppoſe, That for Shirts, Shifts, 


Aprons, Caps, Gowns, Waiſtcoats, Jackets, Childrens 


Frocks, Servants Frocks, Bed and Table Linen, Sack- 
ing, Sc. theſe 14 Millions of People conſume yearly 
5 Ells, or 6 Yards and a Quarter, each, one with an- 
other; which cannot he an extravagant Suppoſition, 
conſidering that at leaſt 3 Yards go to a Woman's Shift, 
and 3 and half to a Man's Shirt, and that there are 
very few Perſons who do not conſume above two Shirts 
or Shifts in a Year, 


From theſe Suppo-?] 


ſitions we muſt com- Yards 
pute that 14 Millions -- - - - 87,500,000 + 
of People conſume 

yearly 


Toanſwer this Con- 
ſumption, it appears 
from the Cuſtombouſe 
Accounts, that from Yards 
the Year 1728 to 1734 
incluſtus, there were, 
at a Medium, import- 
ed yearly from abroad, 
including Cambricks, | 
not more than 3 


By the ſecond Sup- 
poſition, there muſt be 
made in Scotland, for Yards 
their home Conſump- Þ 12,500,000 
tion, ſuppoſing no fo- 


> = =- - 32,000,000 


there 
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By the beſt Infor- 
mation I can have, 


there is imported from } 4,000,000 


Scotland into England 
and the Plantations 


Total made in Scotland 
By the ſecond Sup- 


Poſition there muſt . 
made in JTreland for 
their home Conſump- |" 500,000 


tion, ſuppoſing no fo- 
reign Linen imported 
there 


By the Cuftombouſe} 
Accounts it will ap- 


pear, I believe, that, 
at a Medium, for theſe 
Jaſt ſeven Years, there 
have been imported 
into England yearly 


——16, 500,000 


þ 


> 5,000,000 


from Ireland 
Total made in Ireland 


—_—_— 
— 


Total imported from” 
abroad, and made in 
Scotland and Ireland 
for their home Con- 
ſumption, and for the 
Conſumption of Eng- 
land and the Planta- 


17, 500, ooo 


tions 1 


= 


Remains of the 
whole Conſumption, 
every Yard of which 
muſt be made in Eng- 
land © 


- 66,000,000 


% 


- 21,500,000 


I know 
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I know it may be ſaid, there are not two Millions 
of People, Slaves included, in our Plantations; and 
that therefore we cannot ſuppoſe there are 12, 300, ooo 
Yards of Linen conſumed by them yearly. But ſup- 
poſe the Number of their People, Slaves included, is 
not much above one Million, and that they conſume but 
6,500,000 Yards of Linen, we may with great Pro- 
bability ſuppoſe the additional ſix Millions conſumed 
by the eight Millions of People in England, it being 
an Addition of three Quarters of a Yard only to each 
Perſon's annual Conſumption. And as the People of 
England conſume more Linen than any People in Eu- 
rope, we may, I think, juſtly ſuppoſe, they conſume 
yearly, one with another, at leaſt ſeven Yards of 
Linen. 
From theſe few Suppoſitions and Calculations, it is 
evident, I think, to a Demonſtration, that there is a 
greater Quantity of Linen manufactured in England, 
than is manufactured either in Scotland or Ireland, Yet 
it has been inſinuated, that there is little or no Linen 
made in England. Every one may ſee, that this In- 
ſinuation is made with a Deſign to raiſe a Diviſion 
amongſt his Majeſty's Britiſh Subjects, and to make 
the Gentlemen of the South Parts of Britain imagine 
they have no Concern in the preſent Affair, nor any 
particular Intereſt in the Encouragement of the home 
Manufacture of Linen. But from what I have ſaid, 
and from what every Country Gentleman may obſerve 
or hear of amongſt his Neighbours and Tenants, it 
will appear, that there is hardly a County in England 
but has great Reaſon to encourage the Linen Manu- 
facture. | 

It is true, the Engliſb Manufacture of that Commo- 
dity is not publicly known, or at leaſt not ſo much 
taken notice of as the Scorch or Iriſo. But the Reaſon 
of this is very plain. In this Country moſt of the 
Linen we make, is made by private Families for their 
own Uſe, or made and conſumed in our Country 
Towns and Villages; and that Part of it which comes 
to 
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to London, is brought hither by Land- carriage; fo that 
it is ſeldom heard of but among our Manufacturers and 
Dealers in Linen. Whereas all the Linens ſent from 
Scotland or Ireland to England muſt come by Sea; 
thoſe from Ireland muſt be publicly entered, and thoſe 
from Scotland muſt have a Coaſt-cocket; by which 
means both muſt be taken notice of at our Cuſtom- 
houſe, eſpecially here at London. 

I have now, I think, ſhewn, Sir, that the Linen 
Manufafture is one of the moſt beneficial Methods of 
gaining Riches and Power to a Nation ; that this Ma- 
nufacture is but in its Infancy in Britain and Ireland; 
that therefore it is impoſſible for our People to ſell fo 
cheap, or to meet with ſuch a ready Sale even here at 
home, as thoſe who have had this Manufacture long 
eſtabliſhed among them; and that for this Reaſon we 
cannot propoſe to make any great or quick Progreſs 
in this Manufacture, without ſome public Encourage- 
ment. The only public Encouragement yet given, 
at leaſt here in England, ariſes, as I have ſaid, from 
thoſe Duties which our public Neceſſities obliged us 
to lay upon foreign Linens imported, and conſumed in 
Great Britain, It is to this only we owe our having 
any conſiderable Quantity of Linen made for. Sale in 
any Part of Britain or Ireland; but the great Quanti- 
ties of Linen (till imported ſhew, that this Encourage- 
ment is not ſufficient. And the Reaſon of this Inſuffi- 
ciency plainly appears to be owing to a Miſtake we fell 
into when thoſe Duties were firſt impoſed ; which 
Miſtake proceeded from our having impoſed them, 
not with a Deſign to encourage the Linen Manufacture, 
but with a Deſign only to raiſe a Fund for the Support 
of our Government. 

It was never ſuppoſed, that our People in the Plan- 
tations ought or could contribute towards the Support 
of our Government here at home; therefore it was 
thought unreaſonable to ſubject them to thoſe Taxes 


upon foreign Linens, which were impoſed for that 


End only: For this Reaſon we always allowed the 
lame 
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fame Draw backs upon foreign Linens exported to our 
own Plantations, which were allowed upon thoſe ex- 
ported to any foreign and independent Country; which 
Miſtake was ſo evident, that we could not but have 
taken notice of it, if we had at that Time had the leaſt 
Thought of encouraging our home Manufacture by the 
impoſing of ſuch Duties. By allowing no Drawback 
upon foreign Linens exported to any independent Coun- 
try, we could neither propoſe to have increaſed our 
Revenue, nor improved our Manufacture; we ſhould 
only have injured our Navigation and Carrying- trade; 
becauſe we could not prevent thoſe Countries being ſup- 
plied with ſuch Linens by another Channel. But with 
reſpect to our own. Plantations, we might have pre- 
vented their being ſupplied with ſuch Linens by any 
other Channel. And though they were not perhaps 
obliged to contribute to the Support of our Govern- 
ment here at home, yet they were certainly as much 
obliged to contribute towards the Encouragement of 
our home Manufactures, as we are obliged to contribute 
to the Encouragement of their Produce. Therefore 
foreign Linens exported to the Plantations ought to have 
been allowed no Drawback, but ought to have re- 
mained liable to the ſame Duties with thoſe conſumed 
at home. 2 
For this Reaſon, if we had then well conſidered 
what we were about, we ſhould have ſeen that we 
ought to have made a Diſtinction between foreign Li- 
nens exported to any independent Country, and foreigu 
Linens exported to our own Plantations, Upon the 
former we ought, for the ſake of our Navigation and 
Carrying-trade, to have allowed every Shilling of the 
Duties to be drawn back; upon the latter we ought, 
for the ſake of encouraging our home Manufacture, not 
to have allowed one Farthing of the Duties to be drawn 
back. But we did neither the one nor the other. By 
not allowing the whole Duties to be drawn back upon 
thoſe foreign Linens which are exported to Countries 
over which we have no Power, we have greatly in- 
oo D jured 
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jured our Trade with reſpect to our tranſporting or 


carrying of that Commodity; and by allowing a great 
Part of the Duties to be drawn back upon ſuch Li- 
nens when exported to our own Plantations, we have 
greatly retarded the Progreſs of our home Manufac- 
ture. ä 5 
Theſe two fatal Effects are evident from the Nature 

of Trade; and both are confirmed by Experience. For 
from our Accounts of Export, we may ſee what a 
ſmall Quantity of foreign Linens we export to any 
Country in the World except to our own Plantations ; 
and the vaſt Quantities of coarſe foreign Linens ex- 
rted to our Plantations, ſhew how prejudicial that 
xport is to our home Manufacture. But the Preju- 
dice our home Manufacture by this means ſuffers, is 
much greater than it may appear to thoſe who have 
not thoroughly conſidered the Nature of Manufactures: 
For in every Manufacture, that of the coarſe Sort is 
the beſt to begin with; and the only proper Sort for 
breeding up Workmen, and for increaſing their Num- 
bers. In the Linen Manufacture, for Example, a 
Perſon may ſoon learn to gain a Subſiſtence by the 
Spinning or Weaving of coarſe Linens; and yet the 
ſame Perſon may be ſeveral. Years, perhaps, before hge 
can gain a Subſiſtence by the Spinning or Weaving of 
ine Linens, Therefore when a Maſter Weaver or 
Manufacturer has a good Vent for coarſe Linens, he 
may take in a great Number of Apprentices, and No- 
vices or young Beginners, becauſe they will ſoon come 
to be worth the daily Bread he gives them: But if he 
has no Vent for ſuch Linens, every Apprentice or 
Novice he takes will be a great Expence to him, before 
he can propoſe to get any thing by the Labour of 
ſuch Apprentice or Novice; and even at laſt he may 
be diſappointed ; for his Apprentice or Novice may 
perhaps never be capable of getting his Bread by work- 
ing in fine Linens, This mult neceſſarily prevent the 
Increaſe of Workmen in that Way ; and the Scarcity 
of Workmen will of courſe make their Wages high ; 
or 
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for the Price of Labour, like other Commodities, muſt 


always depend upon the Proportion there is between the 
Quantity ready to be ſold, and the Quantity ready to 


be purchaſed. 
Another Diſadvantage is, that the Manufacturer 


can make no uſe of the Refuſe or coarſeſt Part of his 
Flax, nor of that coarſe Sort of Yarn or Linen, in 
-which young Beginners muſt be employed ; fo that in 
a Country where they have no Vent for coarſe Linens, 
it is impoſſible for their Manufacturers to ſell fine Li- 


nens ſo cheap, as ſuch Linens may be fold in a Country 
where they have a ready Sale for all the coarſe Linens 


they can make. From whence we may ſee, that the 


not having a ſufficient Vent for coarſe Linens, muſt great- 
ly retard the Progreſs of the Linen Manufacture in any 
Country, by preventing the Number of Workmen 
from increafing, by keeping up the Wages of thoſe 
they have, and by neceſſarily inhancing the Price of all 
the fine Linens they make. 

Now, Sir, let us conſider, that our Plantations 1s 
the chief Market we have for coarſe Linens; which 


are there made uſe of, particularly in the Southern 


Climates, for clothing their Negroes. This Market 
has always hitherto been chiefly ſupplied with Foreign 
Linens. The Reafon of which is, becauſe thoſe Li- 
nens upon Exportation are allowed a®Drawback of 
about 12 J. upon every 100 J. Value, according to 
the Price they are ſold here at London, to thoſe who 
export them to our Plantations; which occaſions their 
being fold in our Plantations cheaper than our own 


\ coarſe Linens can be fold. And our home-made coarſe 


Linens being thus excluded from every Market in 
our Plantations, there does not remain a ſufficient 
Vent for them here at home: Which is the Reaſon 
that many of our Linen Manufacturers, particularly 
in the North of England, are obliged to ſell the Re- 
Fuſe and coarſeftt Part of their Hax, to Merchants who 
export it to Norway and Denmark, From hence you 
muſt ſee, that the allowing of a Drawback upon Fo- 
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reign Linens when exported to our Plantations, has been 
extremely prejudicial to our Linen Manufacture; and 
that it is abſolutely neceſſary to remove this Obſtacle, 
by taking off that Drawback for the future: For with- 
out this Regulation it is hardly poſſible our Linen Ma- 
nufacture ſhould ever be upon a Level with their foreign 
Rivals. And as this is the firſt Regulation that was e- 
ver aſked or propoſed, with a View to encourage the 
Linen Manufacture of England, J hope it will not be re- 
fuſed : For I cannot think any Engliſbman will be ſo en- 
vious as to refuſe to grant a Favour to his own Coun- 
trymen, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe our Neigh- 
bours in Scotland and Ireland may probably ſhare in the 
Benefit, FE FIN 

But left you ſhould think, that this is a Regulation 
quite new in its Kind, and ſuch a one as was ne- 
ver before propoſed or agreed to, I muſt obſerve to 
you, that it is not without Precedent, For by an Act 
of the ſecond of _ Anne, chap. 9. § 12. no 
Drawback is to be allowed upon the Exportation of 
Wares made of foreign-wrought Iron or Steel to his 
Majeſty's Plantatigns in America. And by an Act of 
the ninth of Queen Anne, chap. 6. § 55. where Iron 


is imported, and afterwards exported into the Planta- 


tions, no Drawback is to be allowed for it. Yet both 
theſe Sorts af, Commodities, when exported to any fo- 
reign independent Country, are allowed to draw back 
near the whole Duties paid upon Importation. Thus 
you ſee, that with reſpect to foreign Iron, and Wares 
made of foreign-wrought Iron or Steel, we have alrea- 
dy, for the ſake of encouraging our home Manufactures 
of Iron and Steel, made a Diſtinction between the Ex- 
portation of ſuch Commodities to our P/antations, and 
the Exportation of them to any foreign independent 
Country. And Iam ſure our home Manufacture of Li- 
nen deſerves as much to be encouraged, as our home 
Manufacture of Iron or Steel, or as any home Manu- 
faFure whatever, N 
0 
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No Regulation, Sir, can be propoſed in Trade, 
but what muſt be inconſiſtent with the private Intereſt 


of ſome particular Men; and therefore the moſt uſeful 
Regulations that ever were propoſed, have always, we 
find, met with Oppoſition : For few Men can ſee the 
public Utility of that which will certainly put an 
end to, or diminiſh their private Emolument. Ex- 
amples of this Kind are ſo numerous, and fo frequent, 
it would be loſing Time to give a particular Account 
of them. I ſhall only mention that moſt uſeful and 
neceſſary Law againſt Stockjobbing, which was fo wiſe- 
ly contrived, and, notwithſtanding a violent Oppoſi- 
tion, ſo reſolutely and ſo ſucceſsfully puſhed by a wor- 
thy Magiſtrate, who in all his Actions is guided by 


tion a generous and true public Spirit, under the Di- 
ne- rection of a ſolid Judgment, and thorough Knowledge 
8 in Trade. To this I may add, the late Regulations 
an: i made in favour of Britzh Sail- cloth; and the Law 
no paſſed but laſt Seſſion for taking off the Drawback 
n of |} upon the Exportation of foreigy Paper. Which were 
his all oppoſed by thoſe who found their private Gains 
LAY | would be leſſened by what was propoſed for the Bene- 
Iron fit of the Public. For the ſame Reaſon we may expect 
na- this new Regulation in favour of our Linen Manufac- 
both ture will be oppoſed by many of thoſe concerned in 
Fo- the Importation or Sale of foreign Linens; who, by 
ck cdiur long and great Conſumption of that Commodity, 
"hus are become a numerous, rich, and formidable Body of 
ares | Men; but not, I hope, ſo formidable as to frighten a- 
',- ny Man in your Station from doing Juſtice to his Coun- 
OS RR: * | | 
Ex- | In all ſuch Caſes the true Reaſons for the Oppoſi- 
and tion are moſt induſtriouſly concealed, and ſome plauſi- 
dent ble Objections artfully ſtarted, in order to impoſe on 
Li. weak Minds, and to give a Countenance to the Oppo- 
„% me ſition. This is the Caſe at preſent. A French, He- 
anu- miſh, Dutch, or German Factor, will not tell us, he op- 
d poſes this Regulation, becauſe it will leſſen the Value of 
No f his annual Commiſſions from abroad, A Wholeſale 


Linen- 
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Linen-draper will not tell us, he oppoſes it, becauſe he 
can make more by the Sale of foreign than of home-made 
Linens; or becauſe he has been always uſed to the fo- 
reign Trade, and cannot now eafily alter his Method 
and Correſpondence. Nor will a Retale-draper tell us, 
he oppoſes it, becauſe of his being afraid leſt the Inha- 


bitants of our Cities and Towns, as well as our Country 


Gentlemen and Farmers, ſhould begin to make Linens 
ſufficient for their own Families, or ſhould apply to the 
Linen Manufacturers, inſtead of applying to the Li- 


nen- drapers in their Neighbourhood, for what Linens 


they ſtand in need of: Either of which would very pro- 
bably happen, if the Manufactures were general, which 


would of Courſe very much diminiſh the Trade and 


Number of Retale-drapers, This is an Effect the 
Wholeſale, as well as Retale Drapers, have Reaſon to 
apprehend from the Succeſs of our home Manufacture 
of Linen. But as both are a Sort of Middle-buyers, or 
what Mr Locke calls Brokers between the Manufactu- 


rer and Conſumer, it is, according to that great Man's 


Opinion, inconſiſtent with the public Good, to encou- 
rage their Trade, or increaſe their Numbers . Theſe 
Reaſons are carefully kept in that Repoſitory, to which 
an ingenious Author has long ago told us there are no 
Windows . And inſtead of them, ſome Reaſons of a 
public Nature are made uſe of, by way of Objections to 
what is propoſed. Which I ſhall] now proceed to exa- 
mine: and for that Purpoſe ſhall diſtinguiſh them into 
ſuch as are of a foreign, and ſuch as are of a domeſtic 
Nature. Hg TL 

With reſpect to thoſe that are of a foreign Nature, 
the moſt general, and the moſt extraordinary, is, That 
if it were poſſible to furniſh ourſelves with every Thing 
we want, we ought not to endeavour it; becauſe we 
could not in that Caſe have any foreign Trade or Na- 
vigation, and conſequently no Shipping nor Sailors: 
From which they conclude, there are ſeveral Commo- 


* Locke's Conſiderations of the Conſequences of lowering of In» 
tereſt, and raiſing the Value of Money, p. 17. fol. Edition. 
+ Hudibras, dities 
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dities we ought not to endeavour to furniſh ourſelves with 
entirely at home; and of theſe they ſuppoſe Linens to 
be one of the chief. 

To this I anſwer, That if we actually did fart 
ourſelves with every thing; yet we might ſtill have a 
very great foreign Trade and Navigation, by furniſh- 
ing other Nations with what they ſtood in need of 
from us, or from one another. But it certainly is, and 
always will be impoſſible for us, or any Nation, to 
furniſh every thing proper for ſupplying the Neceſſa- 
ries, Conveniencies, and Luxuries of our People. 
Therefore we muſt always have a foreign Trade; and 
the leſs we take from Foreigners, the greater Gainers 


we ſhall be upon the general Balance of that Trade. 


For which Reaſon we ought to endeavour to furniſh 
ourſelves with as many Things as poſſible; but eſpe- 
cially thoſe Things that are neceſſary for the Support 
of Life, and that tend towards increaſing our Riches 
and Power, by increaſing the Numbers of our indu- 


; ſtrious People. For this End I have ſhewn there is no 


Sort of Produce or Manufacture more proper than 
that of the Linen; and therefore we ought to uſe 
our utmoſt Efforts to furniſh ourſelves with that Com- 
modity. 

Their ſecond Objection of the ſame Kind, is, That 
when we have an advantageous Trade with any Coun- 
try, we ought not to riſk the Loſs of that Trade, by 
endeavouring to furniſh ourſelves with a Commodity 
we formerly had from them : From whence they con- 
clude, we ought not to attempt furniſhing ourſelves 
entirely with Linens of our own Manufacture, leſt 
we ſhould thereby loſe our Trade with Germany, 
which theſe Gentlemen affirm to be an advantageous 
Trade to England, And upon this Occaſion I find, 


they are at great Pains to put us in mind of the 


great Quantities of Moollen, Leather, and Iron Ma- 
nufactures; of Eaſi-India Goods; of Rice, Ginger, 
and Tobacco; and, ſay they, all other Commodities 
of the Growth and Produce of the Britiſh * 

which 
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which are yearly exported from hence to Hamburgh, 


and other Parts of Germany. 

Now,, Sir, that Germany takes great Quantities. of 
Goods from us, muſt be true, conſidering the great Ex- 
tent of that Country, and the Number of its Inhabi- 
tants. But ſurely no Man ſuppoſes they do this in Com. 
pliment to us. They do it, only becauſe they have 
thoſe Goods better and cheaper from this Country, than 
they can have them from any other, While this is the 
Caſe, they will continue to do ſo for their own fake, 
and without any Regard to the Regulations we may 
make for the Improvement of our own Manufactures. 
But as ſoon as they find they can have any Species of 
Goods better and cheaper from any other Country, they 
will give over taking any more of that Species of 
Goods from us: For in Trade it is ridiculous to expect 
Friendſhip. Both Buyer and Seller will go to the beſt 
Market; the former to that Market where he can buy 
cheapeſt ; and the latter to the Market where he ex- 
pects the higheſt Price. 

Of this we have a melancholy Inſtance within theſe 
laſt Ten Years. For the French having, by ſome wiſe 
Regulations, enabled their Sugar Planters and Mer- 
chants to ſell their Sugars cheaper than Britiſh Sugars 
can be ſold, the Germans have (ever ſince the Year 
1730) taken all or moſt of their Sugars from the 
French; though France takes none of their Linens in 
Return, and may juſtly be called the natural and inve- 
terate Enemy of Germany. Ever ſince that Year, which 
was about the Time the French late Regulations be- 
gan to take Effect, the Germans have taken few or none 
of their Sugars from England, And therefore it is a 
very great Miſtake to ſay, that Germany takes from 
England alu other Commodities of the Growth and 
Produce of the Britiſh Plantations. 

This is the preſent State of our Trade to Germany 


with reſpect to Sugars, and this may ſoon be the Caſe 


with reſpect to other Branches. Our exporting Eaſt- 
India Goods thither, is, I am afraid, at preſent A = 
tickli 
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tickliſh Situation. The Germans have already begun to 
take great Quantities of Eaſt- India Goods from France: 
And if they ſhould find they can have ſuch Goods 
cheaper from the Eaſt- India Companies lately eſtabliſn- 
ed in Sweden and Denmark, they will buy no more of 
them from us. Then, as to Moollen Manufactures, it 
is certain they have lately ſet up Woollen Manufac- 
tures of their own in ſeveral Parts of Germany ; parti- 
cularly in Ruſſia, which now not only furniſhes itſelf, 
but interferes with us in our Moollen Manufacture Trade 


to Pruſſia. Even at Altena, which, though under the 


Dominion of Denmark, may be called one of the Sub- 
urbs of Hamburgb, they have lately ſet up a Woollen 
Manufacture; which proſpers, I am ſorry to ſay it, ex- 
ceedingly, and is greatly careſſed and encouraged by the 
whole Neighbourhood, als 

From theſe Obſervations we may ſee, what a dan- 
gerous State we are in with reſpect to our Trade with 
Germany; and that it may ſoon become a loſing 
Trade to England, ſuppoſing it true that it is at pre- 
ſent an advantageous Trade, which theſe Gentlemen 


ſay plainly appears by the Balance of Trade being 


conſiderably in our favour. Where they found this 
Balance, I do not know; for I am ſure it was not to 
be found in England for theſe many Years paſt. To 
ſend us to our Imports and Exports in Search of this 
Balance, is ſending us upon a W1ld-gooſe Chace: For 
it is hardly poſſible to bring any ſuch Account to a 
Balance. And whatever Truſt we may put in our 


Account of Imports, we can put no Truſt in our Ac- 


count of Exports; becauſe, in making Entries of free 
Goods for Exportation, Merchants often make larger 
Entries than they intend to export. For which ma- 
ny Reaſons may be aſſigned ; particularly, to give 
themſelves a great Name in Trade; or to make others 
believe that the foreign Market will be glutted with a 
Commodity, of which they have ſent but a ſmall 
Quantity, and which by that means they may be able 
to ſell at a high Price; and eſpecially, becauſe in 
| E 
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making Entries of ſuch Goods, a ſhort Entry may 
ſubject them to great Inconveniencies; but from enter- 
ing a larger Quantity than they export, no Inconve- 
nience can happen, and they may thereby often ſave 
themſelves the Trouble and Expence of making a new 
Entry. \ eo iu 

| Bat if we may give Credit to the Remarks upon 
Sir [aac Newton's Tables for calculating the Par of Ex- 
change , the proper Method for. diſcovering where 
the Balance reſides, is, to conſider the Courſe of Ex- 


change between Enpiand and Germany: For there it 


is ſaid, The Courſe of Exchange with other Countries 
indicates the State of our Commerce, as truly as. the Pulſe 
does that of the buman Body, Upon which Authority I 
may venture to affirm, from the preſent Courſe of Ex- 
change between London and Hamburgh, that our Com- 
merce with Germany is not in a very healthful State or 
Condition, 4 Ie | 14 3 23 p 

Theſe two Cities I chuſe as the chief Marts for 
Bills of Exchange in the two Countries under Conſi- 
deration ; and the Exchange between theſe two Cities 
being now, at a Medium, about 394 Flemiſh Skil- 
lings, Bank-moncy, at two Uſances, for One Pound 
Sterling, by which is meant, that for every Pound 
Sterling IL pay. here at London, I receive per Bill 332 
Flemiſh Skillmgs, Bank-money, payable in Hamburgh 
two Months after Date; therefore, if J pay here at 
London 100 J. Sterling, I receive for it a Bill for 
3350 Flemiſh.Skillings, Bank-money, payable in Ham- 
Burgh two Months after Date. Now, ſuppoſe I make 
my Payment here at London in Engliſh Crowns, and 
receive Payment of my Bill at Hamburgh in Rix Dol- 


lars, or O!d-Bank Dollars, of that City; in order to 


reckon whether I get or loſe by the Exchange, I muſt 
compute the Value of the Silver I pay here at Lon- 
don, and the Value of the Silver I receive at Ham- 


* See theſe Tables at the End of Dr Arbuthnot's Tables of an- 
cient Coins, &c. or in a ſingle Sheet ſince printed by itſelf, with 
Remarks and Explanations, printed for R, Willock. 
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burgh, after having reduced both to the ſame Stan- 
dard; which I may eaſily do by the Tables before 


: mentioned, calculated from Aſſays made at the Mint 


by our great Sir Iſaac Newton, and firſt publiſhed, with 
his Leave,' by the late ingenious Dr Arburhnor, For 
this Purpoſe I muſt acquaint you, Sir, that there is an 
Error of the Preſs in the Article of the O/d-Bank Dol- 
lar of Hamburgh, with reſpect to the Standard-weight, 
which ought to be 17 d. wt. 17 gr. and 3 or 4 mites, the 
exact Weight being 17 d. wt. 17 gr. 3 mites, and near 
Dede, for the Decimal Fraction is an Infinite of above 
£222; Parts of a Mite, And likewiſe I muſt acquaint 
you, that the Rix or O/d-Bank Dollar of Hamburgh 
is equal to 8 Hlemiſb Skillings, Bank- - money, of that 
City; and that each Skilling Flemiſh, is hap to 6 Sti 

vers of the ſame Money. ‚ 
From what I have thus premiſed, it is eaſy to ſee, 
whether I get or loſe by the Exchange: For as there 
are ſixty-two Shillings Sterling coined out of every Pound 
of Silver of our preſent: Standard, an Ounce of Silver 
of the preſent Standard muſt be valued at 5 5. 2 d. and 
an Engliſh Crown at 60 d. Sterling. Therefore, if I 
y 1001. Sterling here at London in Engliſh Crowns, 
the Value of the Silver I pay here at London, accord- 
ing to our preſent Standard, is exactly 24, ooo d. Ster- 
ling; for which J receive, as above, a Bill for 3350 He- 
miſb Skillings, Bank- money, payable in Hamburgh two 
Months after Date. Now, to compute the Value of 
the Silver I receive at Hamburgb, when reduced to the 
ſame Standard with what I delivered here at London, 
I ſhall ſuppoſe the Payment is made to me at Ham- 
burgh in their Rix or Old-Bank Dollars; and that 
for my Bill of 3350 Flemiſh Skillings, Bank-money, 
of that City, I receive 418 Dollars and 28 75. Parts, or 
2 of a Dollar; then I look in Sir //aac Newton s Tables 
before mentioned, for the Value of an Old: Bank Dollar 
of Hamburgh in Pence Sterling, which I find to be 54 d. 
and 22. Parts of a Penny; and by multiplying 
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418.75 by 54.92, I find by the Product, which is 
22997. 755 that for the 24000 d. Value of Sterling 
Silver I delivered here at London, I receive at Ham- 


| burgh but 2299 d. 3 g. Value of Silver of the ſame 


Standard; and, laſtly, by deducting 22997 d. 34. 
from 24, oo d. I find I have loſt by the Exchange 
1002 d. 19, or 41. 35. 6 d. 19. Sterling; to which I 
muſt add the Intereſt of my Money at 5 per cent. for 
two Months, being the Time I lie out of my Money 
after I have paid it here at London, before I receive it 
back at Hamburgh; and as the Intereſt of 100 J. at 
5 per cent. for that Time, amounts to 16 5s. 8 d. there- 
fore I muſt conclude, that the Exchange between Lon- 
don and Hamburgh, is 51. 2 d. 19. per cent. to the 
Diſadvantage of England. | 

By the ſame Method we may find, that the Ex- 
change between London and Amſterdam, at two Uſances, 
reckoning 35 Flemiſh Skillings, Bank-money, for a 
Pound Sterling, is above 5 per cent. Loſs to England; 
that the Exchange between London and Antwerp is 
likewiſe above 5 per cent. Loſs to England; and that 
we loſe above 10 per cent. by the Exchange between 
London and Paris. From whence we may conclude, 


that the Balance of Trade is againſt us, with reſpect to 


every one of thoſe Countries from whence we import 
any conſiderable Quantities of Linen. | 

I know it may be ſaid, that the Reaſon why the 
Courſe of Exchange between London and Hamburgh is 
ſo much to the Diſadvantage of Britain, is, becauſe 
we remit to Denmark and Sweden, by the Way of 
Hamburgb, all the Money we are obliged to ſend out 
for carrying on our Trade with theſe two Kingdoms, 
in both which the Balance of Trade is againſt us. 


But this, I ſay, is a Miſtake, We may perhaps remit 


to Denmark and Sweden, by the Way of Hamburgh, 
ſome ſmall Part of the Money we are obliged to ſend 
thither; but the far greateſt Part is remitted by the 
Way of Amſterdam ; which is one of the Reaſons why 


we find, almoſt daily, ſuch great Quantities of Gold 


and 


1 

and Silver publicly entered for Exportation to Holland. 
For I muſt here take Notice, that as we allow Bullion 
and foreign Gold and Silver to be openly exported, 
the Courſe of Exchange between London and Holland, 
or Hamburgh, cannot poſſibly. riſe above 5 or 6 per 
cent. as long as we have any Bullion or foreign Gold 
and Silver to export: For the Courſe of Exchange 
between two Countries can never riſe much above the 
Value of the Riſk and Charges of ſending Gold and 
Silver from the Place where the Bill is drawn to that 
where it is to be-paid, pl . 

But as you may not, perhaps, at firſt comprehend 


the Truth and Certainty of this Maxim, I muſt defire 


you to conſider, that if the Remitter be a Perſon who 
thoroughly underſtands Trade, he will not allow, for 
any Bill, an Exchange much above the Value of the 
Riſk and Charges of ſending his Money over in Bul- 
lion or foreign Gold and Silver; becauſe if he finds 
he muſt pay an Exchange much above this Value, 
he will, in common Prudence, chuſe to remit his Mo- 
ney in Specie, rather than by Bill of Exchange. But 
as moſt Remitters are Perſons who do not underſtand 
thoroughly the Method of exporting Bullion or fo- 
reign Gold and Silver, therefore they are willing to 
allow a Profit, over and above the Value of the Riſk 
and Charges, to thoſe who underſtand and deal in ex- 
porting Bullion or foreign Gold and Silver from this 
Country to any other. And whenever this Profit riſes 
ſo high as to be ſufficient to anſwer the Merchants 
Trouble in drawing, and their Riſk and Charges in 
letting their Money lie in foreign Correſpondents 
Hands, till they find an Opportunity to draw for it, 
we may depend on it, that thoſe who deal in this Way, 
will export Gold and Silver in Specie, in order to get 
a Profit by drawing or ſelling Bills of Exchange. Now, 
the Value of the Riſk and Charges of exporting Bul- 
lion or foreign Gold and Silver from Britain to Hol- 
land, Hamburgh, or Flanders, may, I reckon, be a- 
bout two or three per cent.; and the Profit ſufficient 
for 
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for anſwering the Merchant's Trouble in drawing, and 
his Riſk and Charges in letting his Money lie in a fo- 
reign Correſpondent's Hand, till he finds an Oppor- 
tunity to draw for it, may, I believe, be about two 
or three per cent. more: Therefore the Exchange be- 
tween London and either of theſe Countries, can ne- 
ver be above five or ſix per cent. This is confirmed 
by Experience; for we find the Exchange between 
London and either of theſe Places, ſeldom or ever riſes 
above fi ve or ſix per cent. ee eee 

With reſpe& to France, indeed, the Value of the 
Riſk and Charges of ſending Gold and Silver to Pa- 
ris, which is the chief Staple of France for Bills of 
Exchange, is much greater 3 becauſe of the Land-car- 
riage from any of the Ports of that Kingdom to Pa- 
ris, and becauſe of the Uncertainty-of ſending it when 
there is the greateſt Occaſion for it. Theſe are the 
true Reaſons for the Courſe of Exchange between 
London and Paris, generally being about ten per cent. 
to our Diſadvantage, But ſince a weekly Correſpon- 
dence, by Shipping or Sloops, has been opened be- 
0 tween London, and Dunkirk, Calais, or Boulogne, we 
1 find ſeveral Quantities of Gold and Silver have been 


| 1 

| . entered for Exportation to France, which may lower 

| | [= the Courſe of Exchange in our favour, or at leaſt pre- 

| bt | vent it from riſing to our Diſadvantage, without dimi- 
; 1109 niſhing in the leaſt our Loſs upon the Balance of out 
3 [536 Trade with France, & 


„ From theſe Conſiderations it is, I think, evident, 
# J that the Courſe of Exchange can never riſe much above 


„ the Value of the Riſk and Charges of ſending Gold 
| | | or Silver to the Place where the Bill is to be paid, 
IF jk Therefore, if the Courſe of Exchange between this 
36 [1% Country and any other be againſt us, it may be allow- 


„ ed to be almoſt a certain Indication, that the Balance 
1 of Trade is againſt us. But it cannot be allowed to 
i j.. be a certain Indication of the Quantum of that Balance; 
1400 becauſe, as I have ſhewn, whenever the Courſe of 
1! Exchange riſes much above the Value of the Riſk 


and 


c 
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and Charges of exporting Gold and Silver, ſuch Quan- 
tities of theſe two Metals will be exported, as muſt 
ſoon bring the Exchange back to its natural Courſe. 


To determine the exact Quantum of this Balance is, I 


believe, impoſſible, unleſs our Accounts of Import and 
Export were much more truly and regularly kept, at 
every one of our Ports, than they can be by the Laws 
now in being. It is ſufficient for my preſent Purpoſe 
to ſhew that the Balance of Trade is againſt us: And 
this, I think, I have clearly ſhewn, from the Courſe of 
Exchange, with reſpect to every Country from whence 
we import any great Quantities of Linen. 

For this Reaſon, Sir, I have no Dependence upon 
the Account you ſent me of the Value of Imports and 
Exports between this and Germany, And indeed I 
muſt ſay, I put lefs Faith in that Account, than in any 
I ever ſaw from our Cuſtomhouſe. How that Account 
was made up, or how the Value was put upon our Im- 
ports and Exports, I do not know: But from an Ac- 
count of foreign Linens imported from the Year 1728 
to the Year 1734 mmcduſve, which I have ſeen, and 
which I am aſſured is a true and genuine Account, the 
Article of broad and narrow German Linens alone a- 
mounts to 20,746,872 Yards, at a Medium, yearly ; 
which at a Shilling a-yard is 1,037,343 J. Sterling year- 
ly, and 1,037,343 J. for twelve Years amounts to 
12,448, 104 J. Sterling; which is about four Millions 
more than the Value of all our Imports from Germany 
for that Interval of Time, according to the Account you 
have ſent me. 1 | 

I have therefore great Reaſon to ſuppoſe there is 
ſome Miſtake in this Account, either as to' the Quan- 
tities of Goods imported, or as to the Value put 


upon them. And as to the Exports, there can be no 


Dependence upon any ſuch Account, for the Reaſons 
J have already aſſigned. But ſuppoſing this were a 
true and exact Account, the Nation can be ſuppoſed 


to gain but a little more than 400,000 J. yearly. And 


as a great Part of our Exports conſiſts in Zaft- India 
Goods, 
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Goods, upon which the Nation does not, on a Medium, 
now gain above 25 per Cent.; therefore, even by this 
Account, the Nation cannot be ſuppoſed to gain year- 
ly near 400,000 J.; which is a trifling Sum when com- 
pared with the vaſt Gains the Nation might reap by 
a due Encouragement of our home Manufacture of 
Linen. ä 

But to pretend, Sir, that the greateſt Advantage 
we can have by our Trade with any foreign Country 
whatever, ſhould make us neglect improving any 
Produce or Manufacture amongſt ourſelves, eſpecially 
ſuch a neceſſary and uſeful Manufacture as that of the 
Linen, is moſt ridiculous. When we may be fur- 
niſhed with the ſame fort of Commodity from two 
different Countries, good Policy will direct us to 
take it from that Country by whoſe Trade we are the 
greateſt Gainers. - But ſurely our own People are to 
be preferred to both. If this had been looked upon 
as a Maxim in Queen Eliſabeth's Reign, we ſhould 
never have had any Sugar or Tobacco Plantations in 
America. We were then furniſhed with our Sugars ' 
and Tobacco from Spain and Portugal; our Trade 
with Spain and Portugal was an advantageous Trade; 
therefore, according to this modern Maxim, we ought 
not to have attempted to furniſh ourſelves with Sugars 
or Tobacco, leſt it ſhould have made us loſe the ad- 
vantageous Trade we then had with Spain and Portu- 
gal. But, luckily for us, that Great Queen judged 
better; therefore ſhe encouraged as much as ſhe could 
our Settlements in America, and by that means laid the 
Foundation of what is now the chief Support of our 
Riches and Power. | 
From hence it appears, that our being Gainers in 
our Trade with any Country, was not, in the Days 
of Queen Eliſabeth, thought a good Reaſon for our 
neglecting to encourage the Trade or Manufactures of 
our own People. And that it is thought no good Rea- 
ſon, in any Part of the World, or among any Set of 
Men, except our Britiſh Dealers in forcign * 

WI 
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will appear from the late Conduct of Sweden and 
Denmark. Both theſe Countries are allowed to be 
great Gainers in their Trade with Britain; yet both 
have lately begun to rival us in our Zaft-India Trade, 
and have greatly encouraged their Subjects to do ſo, 
notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt Repreſentations we could 
make againſt it. Nay, Denmark has lately begun to ri- 
val us in our Poollen Manufacture: For the Govern- 
ment of Denmark has lately made ſeveral public Regu- 
lations for encouraging their home Manufacture of Wool. 
lens, ſome of which we ought to imitate; particularly 
that of paying a Part of all their public Penſions and 
Salaries in Woollen Goods of their own Manufacture: 
For I cannot think it would be any Grievance or Loſs 
to this Nation, if all our Placemen and Penſioners, 
Eccleſiaſtical, Civil, and Military, were obliged to 
take five or ten per Cent. of their Salaries and Penſions 
in Woollens and Linens of our own Manufacture. As 
they are the moſt faſhionable Gentlemen of the King- 
dom, there is nathing would contribute more towards 
rooting out that Cuſtom or Faſhion of wearing fo- 
reign Linens, which has ſo long prevailed amongſt us, 
and which I have ſhewn to be of ſuch pernicious 
Conſequence to our home Manufacture of that Com- 
modity, 

But, ſay theſe Gentlemen, if you take no Linens 
from Germany, they can take none of your Goods or 
Manufactures, becauſe they will have nothing to give 
you in Return. | 

We take Linens from France and Holland, as well 
as Germany, As to France and Holland, I hope no 
Gentleman will pretend, that either of them would 
have nothing to ſend us in Return, though we ſhould 
take none of their Linens, But even with reſpect to 
Germany, this muſt appear to be a Miſtake, from 
what I have already ſaid. I have ſhewn, that at pre- 
ſent we probably are, and from the ſame Method of 
Reaſoning it will appear we have for many Years 
been, great Loſers by our Trade with Germany; 

F Therefore 
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Therefore we may preſume they have drawn reat 
aantities of Gold and Silver from us yearly. . If we 
ſhould begin to take none of their Linens, the Balance 
of Trade may perhaps turn in our favour : And if it 
ſhoutd, we halt then begin to draw back yearly a Part 
of that Gold and Silver which we, have been for ſo 
long ſending | to them. Their Peopte might, it is true, 
by this means grow poorer z and conſequently might 
be obliged to contract their Expence. But that Saving 
would not affect us; it would affect thoſe only who 
farniſh them with the Luxuries of Life, What we 
furniſh them with, are the Neceffaries or the Conve- 
niencies of Life only. hey might not perhaps be 
able to purchaſe fo great Quantities of French Wines 
and Silks, Italian Eſſences, or Eaft-India g rate 
but they would ſtill be able t6 purchaſe Yorkſhire Drabs, 
Norwich Stuffs, Birmingham and Sheffield Wares, Rice, 
Ginger, Tobacco, Sc.; and would then ſend that 
Money to Britain yearly for Neceffaries and Conveni- 
encies, which they now {end to France, Hal), and Hol- 
land, for Luxurics. 

It is from hence more than probable, that if we 
did not take a Yard of Linen from Gerinany, the 
would take as much from us as they do at preſent, 85 
would continue to do ſo, as long as they found they 
could not have ſuch Goods ſo cheap from any other 
| +» 

Thus that frightful Argument, That the preſent 
Queſtion, if agreed to, would greatly diminiſh our 
Moollen Manufacture, muſt entirely , vaniſh; This 
Argument, I know, is as frequently repeated, and as 
ſtrongly urged, as it is artfully inſinuated. But from 
what I have faid, 1 think it will appear, we have 
no Reaſon to apprehend, that any of the Countries 
we deal with for Linens, will ever want ſomethin 
to give us in Return for our Moollen Manufactures. 
This is not the Danger. Our only Danger is, leſt by 
taking ſuch Quantities of Linen from them, and 
ſending them ſuch Quantitics of Gold and Silver 


yearly, 
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yearly, we at laſt render them ſo rich, as to enable 
them to Tet up Moollen Manufactures of their own: 
And this they will certainly do, as ſoon as it is in their 
Power, whether we take any Linens from them or 
no. With reſpect to moſt Parts of the World, it may 
be ſaid, we are ſtill in Poſſeſſion of the Moollen Manu- 
facture. It cannot be taken from us by any Nation 
that has not a great deal of Money to beltow upon en- 
couraging ſuch a Manufacture among themſelves. If 
we furniſh them with the Money neceſſary for that Pur- 
poſe, by taking their Linens to the Diſcouragement of 
our own Manufacture, they will then put the Aſs's 
Ears upon us; they will lay high Duties upon, or 
prohibit the Importation of our Voollen Manufactures, 


and tell us, we may do the ſame by their Linens if we 


pleaſe; becauſe by our Poverty it may then very pro- 
bably be impoſſible for us to rival them in that Manu- 


facture. | 


By the preſent Regulation, therefore, we can be no 
Loſers, but may probably be infinite Gainers. For 
if the whole 32 Millions of Yards of Linen we now 


- 


take from Foreigners yearly, ' were manufactured in 


our own Dominions, it would employ at leaſt 160,000 
Spinners, ſuppoling that each Spinner could ſpin, one 
with another, 10 Cuts of Yarn a-day, 'or 3000 Cuts, 
making 250 Dozen, in a Year, allowing 12 Holidays, 
beſides Sundays; which I reckon would be Yarn fſuf- 
ficient for making 200 Yards of a middling ſort of 
Linen, of about a Shilling a-yard. Then ſuppoſe 
the cultivating, managing, and heckling the Hemp and 
Flax neceſſary for the making this Quantity of Linen, 
and the weaving, bleaching, and dreſſing it, would 
give conſtant Employment to 80, ooo more of our Peo- 
ple; we ſhould have 240,000 more People conſtantly 
employed than we have at preſent. Theſe 240,000 
conſtantly at Work, would, I reckon, ſupport at leaſt 
12,000 Maſters and Miſtreſſes. Which makes in all 
252,000 Perſons uſefully employed more than we have 


at preſent, Now, we cannot ſuppole that each of theſe 
1 | 252,000 
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242,000 Perſons would conſume leſs than 40 5. worth 
of our HY/oollen and Leather Manufactures yearly, one 
with another. This would be a new Conſumption of 
theſe Manufactures to the Amount of 504,000 J. Ster- 
ling yearly ; which would of itſelf be ſufficient to give a 
new Spirit to both, eſpecially our Moollen Manufacture. 
And the providing Victuals and Drink for this addi- 
tional Number of People, would maintain a great Num- 
ber of more Hands in Agriculture, &c.: For we may 
ſuppoſe, that each Perſon would conſume in Victuals 
and Drink to the Value of 2 d. a-day, one with ano- 
ther; which is 766, 500 J. Sterling a- year. | 
Then, with reſpect to the public Revenue, conſi- 
dering our Cuſtoms, our Exciſes, our Malt-tax, our 
Salt-duty, our Stamp-duties, &c. we may, I believe, 
ſuppoſe, that each Perſon of this additional Number 
would pay in Taxes to the Public, 10 s. yearly, one 
with another; which would be an Addition of 
126,000 J. per Annnm to the public Revenue. But as 
you, Sir, as well as ſome other Gentlemen, may think 
this Calculation too large, I ſhall beg Leave to confirm 
it from the public Accounts delivered in to the laſt 
Seſſion of Parliament. As Accounts were then deliver- 
ed of the groſs and net Produce of the ſeveral 
| Branches of the public Revenue appropriated to the 
Payment of our public Debts, I ſhall give you the annual 
| net Produce of the ſeveral Accounts at a Medium, for 
| the Years reſpectively mentioned, as follows, viz. 


The. 


1 as 1 


The net Produce of the ſeveral Branches 
of Exciſe, at a Medium, from 1732 toe 1,702,231 
1736 incluſive | | | | 


The net Produce of the ſeveral Branches 
of Cuſtoms, at a Medium, for the ſame e 1,028,200 
time 
The net Produce of the Salt- duty, at a 
Medium, from 1734 to 1737 inclu-g 186,238 
ius | | 
The net Produce of the Duties on | 
Houſes, at a Medium, from 1733 tog 126, 100 
1737 incluſrve 
The net Produce of the following Du- 
ties, at a Medium, from 1732 to 1736, 
VIZ, 
The Stamp-duties — — — 118,509 
A Part of the Poſt-office Duties, appro- 


priated as above -mentioned 36,540 
The Duty on Coaches and Chairs 7,841 
The Duty on Hawkers and Pedlars 7,349 
The Duty on Money with Clerks and Ap- = 

prentices 557 

| 2, 218, 148 
To this we muſt add the Civil Liſt Re- "A 

venue, which is per annum * 

And the Malt-tax, which is per annum 700,000 
1,500,000 


It may perhaps be ſaid, that the net Produce of the 
Malt-tax does not amount to 700,000 J. per annum; 
but if there be any Deficiency in this Article, I am con- 
vinced it will be made good by the Exceſs of the Re- 
venues appropriated to the Civil Liſt. And therefore 
we muſt conclude, that the whole annual Amount 


of 


1661 


of our public Revenue, without including the Land- 
tax, is 4,718,148 J. per annum; which being divided 
by 10 Millions, the ſuppoſed Number of People in 
— Britain, Infants included, makes near gs. 6 d. 
to be paid by each Perſon, one with another. From 
whence we muſt reckon, that every adult Perſon, one 
with another, contributes at leaſt 10 5. per annum to 
our public Revenue. | : 

Thus, Sir, I have given you a ſhort Sketch of the 
Advantages the Nation would reap by the additional 
Number of induſtrious People; which would be the 
certain Conſequence of our havipg the Linen manu- 
factured among ourſelves we now purchaſe from Fo- 
reigners. But theſe are not all: This additional Num- 
ber of 252,000 Linen Manufacturers, with the Ad- 
dition which by their means would be made to the 
Number of our Woollen Manufacturers, Servants for 
Agriculture, Sc.; which, taking them all together, I 
ſhall reckon 300,000, would conſume 1,875,000 Yards 
of Linen yearly; the Manufacture of which would 
make a new Addition of about 14,000 Linen Ma- 
nufacturers; and theſe again would occaſion a further 
Increaſe of our Woollen and Leather Manufacture, and 
of our Agriculture. So that the Increaſe of the public 
Revenue by this means, we may reckon, would a- 
mount to at leaſt 130, ooo J. Sterling per annum. And as 
a great Part of this Sum would accrue to the Sinking 
Fund, it would enable us to pay off our Debts much 

ſooner than we can otherwiſe do. | 
The third Objection of a foreign Nature is, That 
the Regulation now propoſed, may excite foreign 
Princes and States to retaliate, by laying exceſſive Du- 
ties, and perhaps Prohibitions, upon the Manyfattures 

of this Kingdom. | | 
As to thoſe Briziþ Manufactures which any of our 
Neighbours can furniſh themſelves with by the Labour 
and Induſtry of their own People, they have already 
laid Duties upon them, in order to encourage their 
own; nor can we blame them for ſo doing, no _y 
than 


1 
than they can blame us for laying Duties upon their 
| Linens, n order to encourage , our own Manufacture 
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judice. And by the Treaties fubſſting between us, 
they cannot lay a Tax upon any Manufacture of Bri- 


as to any other foreign Nation: So that the attempting 
of any ſuch thing would be a Breach of all Friend- 


ſurely the foreign Nations we deal with in Linens, had 
more Reaſon to be diſpleaſed with us, and to retaliate, 
when we Jaid the preſent Duties upon all their Linens 
conſumed in Great Britain and Ireland, than they can 
now have, on account of our extending thoſe Duties 
to ſuch of their Linens as ſhall be hereafter conſumed 
in our Plantations; and ſince they did not at that Time 
think proper to attempt any violent Meaſures againſt 
us, we can have no Ground to apprehend a different 
Conduct upon the preſent Occaſion. | 


The fourth Objection of a foreign Nature is, That 


in ſorting Cargoes for moſt Parts of the —_— 
Ca 


— — — —— — 
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deal with, we are obliged to put almoſt in every one 
a large Quantity of foreign Linens; becauſe at ſuch 
Markets we cannot fell our home-made Linens ſo cheap 
as foreign Linens are there fold. Now, ſay they, if 
we allow no Drawback upon the Exportation of foreigu 
Linens, our Mcrchants muſt either continue to export 
fuch Linens, or they muſt give it quite over. If they 
continue to export ſuch Linens, it will be impoſſible 
to ſell them without a Loſs at any foreign Market; 
and as our Merchants muſt charge that Loſs upon the 
Price of our own Manufactures they carry thither, this 
Supercharge will very much injure the Sale of our 
home Manufactures at all foreign Markets ; which will 
be a great Prejudice both to our Trade and Manufac- 
tures. On the other hand, if our Merchants give over 
all Thoughts of importing or exporting any foreign 
Linens, it will not only lay them under great Difficul- 
ties with reſpect to ſorting their Cargoes for foreign 
Markets, but it will likewiſe diminiſh our Tranſport- 
trade, and conſequently our Navigation. This, they 
fay, was wiſely foreſeen when theſe Duties were laid 
on; and therefore it was then ordered, that all of them, 
but the Half of the old Subſidy, ſhould be drawn back 
upon Exportation. | | 

Now, Sir, with reſpect to this Objection, we muſt 
diſtinguiſh between thoſe Parts beyond Seas, where no 
foreign Linens can arrive but by means of paſling 
through Britain, and thoſe Parts where foreign Linens 
may arrive, whether we will or not, without any 
ſuch Paſſage. With reſpect to the former, I do not 
think it was very wiſe, not to allow the whole Duties 
to be drawn back upon exporting foreign Linens to 
ſuch Markets. Our Error in this reſpect has long 
ago laid our Merchants under a Neceſſity to fort all 
their Cargoes for ſuch Markets, without any great 
Quantity of ſuch Linens; as appears from the ſmall 
Quantities we find exported to any ſuch Market, And 
as I am far from contending, that the Drawbacks 
| ſhould be taken off, with reſpect to foreign Linens 
| | exported, 
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exported to ſach Markets, the Objection can be of no 
Weight, with regard to what I contend for; which re- 
lates only to foreign J inens tranſported to thoſe Places 
beyond the Seas, where no foreign Linens can or ever 
could arrive, but by means of paſſing through Britain. 
And with reſpect to all ſuch Places, we certainly ought 
not to have allowed any Part of the Duties to be drawn 
back upon the foreign Linens exported to any ſuch 
Place; and certain would not, if we had had any 
View, by laying on ſuch Duties, to have given En- 
oouragement to our home Manufacture of Linen. I 
know it is ſkid; That if we had not allowed any Draw- 
backs upon Laar exported to our Plantations, we 
could not have carried on ſuch a profitable clandeſtine 
Trade with the Spaniſh Settlements in America, as we 
have done for many Years. But as we have now no 
ſuch Trade; as every one knows we put an entire Stop 
to it by the Peace of Utrecht, and the Eſtabliſhment of 
Fre & Sourb-Sea Company, at leaſt as much as Jay in our 

therefore I am ſure, our Smuggling-trade 
with wy Spaniſh Settlements in America can now be of 
no Weight in any of our Conſultations about Trade. 
And if the South-Sea Company ſhould ever again ſend 
an antual Ship to New Spain, and ſhould think pro- 
per to export foreign Linens thither, they might be al- 
lowed a Drawback, in the ſame manner as is, or ought 
to be allowed upon foreign Linens exported to Places 
where we have no Power or Influence,” 

Thus, Sir, you ſee, that, by making this proper 
and neceſſary Diſtinction, between foreign Linens export- 
ed to Places where they may be ſold without paſſing 
through Britain, and Foreign Linens exported to Pla- 
ces where they cannot poffibly be fold without ſuch a 
Paſſage, we may contribute greatly to the Encourage- 
ment of our Linen ManufaZure, without ſo much as 
running a Riſk of injuring any other Branch of our 
Trade. And as to our Navigation, it appears, that it 
cannot be injured in any Part, but ſolely in that which 
is employed in importing thoſe fareign Linens that 

are 


fi 
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are now ſent to, and conſumed in our Plantations, As 
to which I muſt obſerve, that the greateſt Part of the 
oreign Linens ſent to our Plantations, are imported in 
Hamburgh Ships, which are foreign, and entircly navi- 
gated by foreign Sailors; ſo that our own Navigation 
appears not to have the leaſt Concern in the preſent 
Queſtion. 

Having now ſtated, and, I think, fully anſwered all 
the material Objections of a foreign Nature, which I 
have heard made uſe of againſt the Regulation propo- 
ſed ; I ſhall next conſider thoſe Objections that are of 
a domeſtic Nature; ſome of which relate to Britain and 
the Plantations Joint'y, and others to the Plantations 
only, 

As to the former, the firſt I ſhall take notice of is, 
That we neither do nor can make the Qualities or 


Kinds, and the -Quantities of Linen we ſtand in need 


of, for want of Skill and Materials, and for want of 
{pare Hands. 
To which I anſwer, That as to the Qualities or Kinds 


of the Linen we ſtand in need of, there may. be ſome 


forts of foreign Linen a little different from any of thoſe 
we make; but with reſpect to the Uſes to which Li- 
nens are commonly applied, there is no Ule to which 


any ſort of foreign Linen is or can be applied, but 


may be fully as well anſwered by ſome of the ſorts 
of Linen we already make: And it there is any ſort 
of foreign Linen which is not perfectly imitated by 


ſome one or other of our home Manufactures, it is that 


of the coarſeſt fort, which is moſtly ſent to our Plan- 
tation Market. So that it is not for want of Skill, but 


for want of a Vent, that we do not make every ſort 


of Linen that comes from abroad. And tor the ſame 
Reaſon it is, that our Linen Manufacturers, particular- 
ly of Yorkſhire, the Biſboprick, and the County of 
Northumberland, are obliged to' ſell their Backs, or the 
Refuſe of their Hemp and Flax, for little or nothing, 
to thoſe that export it; for it is of this Material go 

thole 
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T0 1 
thoſe coarſe foreign Linens we do not exactly imitate, are 
manufactured 

It is a Fact notoriouſly known, that we now can 
make as fine Linens, and as good in every reſpect, as 
any that are made beyond Sea. And ſurely thoſe who 
have Skill enough to manutacture Linens of the fineſt 
and beſt Sort, cannot be ſaid to want Skill ſufficient 
for manufacturing thoſe of the coarſeſt. But granting 
it were otherwiſe, may not our Manufacturers toon ac- 
quire more Skill than they have at preſent, if we take 
proper Care to encourage their Progteſs in that ſort of 
Knowledge? Can it be ſaid, that the. Genius or Capa- 
city of our Pcople is inferior to the Genius and Capa- 
city of any People under the Sun? As our People are 
generally richer than moſt others, we may not per- 
haps have ſo many Projectors amongſt us; for Pover- 
ty is ſaid to be the Mother of Invention: And this is 
the true Reaſon Why we are not ſo good at Invention 
as ſome of our Neighbours. But it is a common Ob- 
ſervation, that in all Arts and Sciences we improve up- 
on the Inventions of others. 

From hence, Sir, we muſt conclude, our want of 
Skill can be no Bar to the Regulation propoſed. And 
as to our want of Materials, our Soil and Climate in 
Britain and Ireland are certainly as proper for produ- 
cing Hemp and Flax, as the Soil and Climate of any 
Country upon the Face of the Earth. Then conſider- 
ing the ſmall Encouragement we now have for Graſing, 


and the yet ſmaller Encouragement we ſhould have 


had for producing W heat, or any ſort of Corn, if it had 
not been for the accidental Demand for that ſort of 
Commodity in foreign Parts, which to our great Good- 
luck has now continued above three Years, I may ſay, 
we have ſpare Lands enough in Britain and Ireland 
for producing Hemp and Flax; and till our People at 
home fall into a way of producing Hemp and Flax ſuf- 


ficient for our Linen Manufafiure, we may ſupply 


the Deficiency by importing Hemp and Flax unmanu- 
factured from thoſe Countries from whence we now 
G 2 import 
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import thoſe Materials brought to their utmoſk Per- 
fection by Manufacture. The Difference in the Ex- 
pence would be very inconſiderable, and the Manufac- 
ture would give Employment and Happineſs to a great 
Multitude of ot own People, inſtead, of giving Em- 
ployment and Happineſs to Multitudes of Foreigners, 
who may one Day be our declared Enemies. 

Then as to the want of ſpare Hands, I am ſurpri- 
ſed to hear ſuch an Objection made by any Man, who 
conſiders the preſent extravagant Hright of our Poor's 
Rates, and the Multitudes of Poor who have lately 
we themſelves to our Plantations. But ſup- 
— we had not at preſent a Sufficiency of ſpare 

nds, does not every one know, that the People of 
a Country always increaſe both by Generation, and by 
the Acccſſion of Foreigners, in proportion as the Trade 
and Manufactures of that Country increaſe? When 
Multitudes of Poor are ſtarving for want of Employ- 
ment, it frightens moſt. of them from marrying z and 
inſtead of inviting Foreigners to come and ſettle among 
you, it forces many of your Poor to go ſeek for Em- 
ployment in foreign Countries. Whereas, when there 
is a great Demand for Labour, when all the Poor have 
ſufficient Employment, and every. one is able to get a 
comfortable Subſiſtence by Induſtry, their natural In- 
clinations, which are Heine by Plenty and. Satiſ- 
faction, prompt them to marry and beget Children; 
and the Happineſs of your People being made the com- 
mon Topic of Diſcourſe among all your Neighbours, 
it tempts many induſtrious and fkiltul Foreigners to 
come and ſettle among you. 

This ſhews we could not be long in want of Hands 
for manufacturing all. the Linen we now take from 
Foreigners. And the Manufacture of Linens, ef an 
cially thoſe of the coarſer ſort, has this Advanta 
that the People of both Sexes, and almoſt of all Ages, 
may ſoon learn to gain a Subſiſtence by their Labour; 
the moſt ignorant may be ſoon taught to be uſeful z 
Children may earn their — and the Decrepit may 


ſupport 
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ſupport themſelves by their Induſtry, 'There are but 
very few of thoſe Perſons who are now ſupported by 
the Pariſh, but might ſoon learn, and might be able to 
ſupport themſelves, by working in {ome Branch of 
the Linen Manufacture. So that I am apt to believe 
we ſhould ſtand in need of but a very few additional 
Hands for manufacturing all the Linen we ftand in 
need of, either for our home or Plantation — 
tion. I have already computed, the manufacturing 
the 32 Millions of Yards of Linen we now take from 
Foreigners yearly, would employ but 300,000 Perſons 
more than we have already employed:: And as we 
have in Britain and Ireland about 13,000 Pariſhes, 
this is but about 23 Perſons to every Pariſh, There- 
fore, conſidering we have in every. Pariſh many poor 
Perſons who have not conſtant Employment, beſides 
thoſe that are ſupported by: the Pariſh, it may be ſup- 
poſed we ſhould: not ſtand in need of any very great 
additional Number of Hands, if all the idle and uſe- 
leſs People we now have, were properly employed; 
which they might be by a due Encouragement of our 
Linen Manufacture. 
But, laſtly, Suppoſe we have not, nor could have 
for ſeveral Years, ſufficient Skill, or a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Materials, or a ſufficient Number of ſpare 
Hands, for manufacturing the ſeveral Kinds and Quan- 
tities of. Linen we ſtand in need of; what would be 
the Conſequence? It is not now propoſed to prohibit 
the Importation or Exportation of foreign Linens; 
nor is it propoſed to lay any additional Duty on foreign 
Linens conſumed at home: It is only propoſed, that 
the People in our own Plantations, and Settlements 
beyond Sea, ſhall hereafter pay an equal Duty upon 
the foreign Linens they conſume, with that which is 
paid upon foreign Linens conſumed: by our own Peo- 
ple here at home. The only Conſcquence of which is, 
that the Deficiency in our own Manufacture will be 
ſupplied by foreign Lingus, till we can have Skill, 
Materials, and ſpare Hands enough, for ſupplying 


ourſclves: 
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ourſelves: And the only Diſadvantage is, that our 
People in the Plantations may perhaps, for a Year or 
two, pay a little dearer for the Linens they conſume 
than they do at preſent. From all which I muſt be 
of Opinion, that with proper Encouragement we may 
be able in a few Years, without ſubjecting ourſelves 
in the mean time to any Inconvenience, to make all 
the Quantities and Kinds of Linen we ſtand in need 
of. And to ſay, that becauſe we do not at preſent 
make all the Quantities and Kinds of Linen wanted, 
therefore we ought not to endeavour to enable our 
People to do ſo in Time to come, ſeems to me ridi- 
culous. 

The ſecond Objection of a Aung Nature that re- 
lates to Britain and the Plantations jointly, is, That our 
Linen Manufacturers ought to ſupply our home Market, 
before they aſk an Encouragement for enabling them 
to ſupply any Market beyond Sea: For, fay theſe 
Gentlemen, it would be needleſs to encourage our 
Linen Manufacturers to export their Linen, while we 
are obliged to import foreign Linens for our home Con- 
ſumption. 

In Anſwer to this, we muſt diſtinguiſh between the 
home Demand for Linens of our own Manufacture, 
and the home Conſumption of all ſorts of Linens; for 
the former is not near fo great as the latter, for ſeveral | 
Reaſons ; two of which I ſhall preſently explain. That 
we do make a Quantity of Linens ſufficient to anſwer 
the home Demand tor ſuch Linens, is evident; becauſe 
we now fell all ſorts ot home-made Linens cheaper 
than foreign Linens of the ſame Fineneſs and Good- 
neſs can be ſold in Britain or Ireland. And it would 
be ridiculous to ſuppoſe our Linen Manufacturers ought, 
or can, or ever will make a much greater Quantity 
than they find ſufficient for anſwering this Demand : 
For if they ſhould at any time make more than a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity for this Purpoſe, the Linens muſt either 
lie upon their Hands, or they muſt ſell them at a lo- 


fing Price; which would certainly oblige them to con- 
tract 
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tract their Manufacture for ſome time after. This is 
the Caſe at preſent. They have for ſome time paſt 
made a greater Quantity than is ſufficient for anſwer- 
ing this Demand; ſo that conſiderable Quantities of 
good home-made Linens ot all forts are now lying upon 
the Hands of the Manufacturers and Merchants, ſome 
of which have lain by them above bree Years, There- 
fore, unleſs ſome new Vent be opened, they muſt con- 
tract their Manufacture for Years to come; which will 
reduce Numbers of our Manufacturers and Weavers 
to a. ſtarving Condition, or oblige them to betake 
themſelves to other Buſineſs, or to tranſport themſclves 
beyond Scas. 7 
As I have faid, and as the Fact certainly is, That 
home-made Linens are now fold cheaper than foreign 
Linens of the ſame Fineneſs and Goodneſs can be fold 
in Great Britain or Ireland, one may be ſurpriſed to 
hear, that any foreign Linens are, or can be now fold 
for home Conſumption, But ſuch is the Prevalency of 
Cuſtom, that Numbers of our Pcople till chuſe to 
wear foreign Linens, though they can have home-made 
Linens of equal Goodneſs and Fineneſs at a cheaper 
Rate. The Reaſon of which is, that they have been 
long accuſtomed to think foreign Linens are better and 
cheaper than thoſe of our own Manufacture; and but 
few of the Conſumers have a ſufficient Knowledge 
in Linen to diſcover this Miſtake or Prejudice. This 
is ſo true, that our Retale-drapers are often obliged 
to make the home-made Linens they have in their 
Shops, paſs under the Name of foreign to their Cu- 
ſtomers. And in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where ſome 
of our home-made Linens were ſent for Sale ſome 
Years ago, it was found, that nobody would meddle 
with them, becauſe they did not ſeem to be ſuch as 
they had been accuſtomed to. But of late our Mer- 
chants have contrived to have thoſe Linens done up in 
the ſame Manner with the foreign Linens of the ſam& | 
fort which thoſe People were accuſtomed to; and, by [1] 
ſo doing, they have not only found a Market for ſeve- | 
ral 
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ral Quantities of them, but find, that the People are 
extremely pleaſed, and have, upon Trial, formed a 
very good Opinion of them. 

This Prevalency of Cuſtom is one Reaſon why the 
home Demand for Linens of our own Manufacture is not 
ſo great as the home Conſumption of all ſorts of Linens. 
And the only other I ſhall take notice of, is, the Arti- 
fices of thoſe whoſe private Intereſt it is to encourage 
the Conſumption of foreign — rather than that of 
our om Manufacture. 

That there are ſuch Men in the Kingdom, no one 
can doubt, who conſiders what vaſt Quantities of fo- 
reign Linens we have annually conſumed for ſo ma- 
ny Years, and what Numbers of our Merchants and 
Linen-drapers muſt be engaged in the Importation 
and Sale of aucb Linens. We have many Factors who 
have every Year great Quantities of foreign Linens con- 
figned to them by their Correſpondents in France, 
Flanders, Holland, and Germany. Upon theſe the 
receive great Profits by the Commiſſion; and the m 
they can diſpoſe of, the more will be conſigned to 
them, the more Commiſſions they will be intitled to. 
Such Men cannot eaſily fall into the home Linen Trade, 
becauſe they have no Correſpondence or Acquaintance 
with the Linen Manufacturers, or Merchants of Great 
Britain or Ireland. Therefore, as the Linen Mant- 
facture of their Country increaſes, their Trade, and 
conſequently their Profits, muſt neceffarily decreaſe ; 
and for this Reaſon we may preſume many of them 
will always encourage the Conſumption of Foreign 
Linens, and will oppoſe any public Meaſure that 
may be thought on for encouraging our qwn Manu 
fact. ure. 

But theſe are not the only Men who by their pri- 
vate Intereſt may be induced to encourage the Con- 
ſumption of foreign Linens; for to them we miſt 
add our great Wholeſale Linen-drapers. As all fo- 
reign Linens are made * in very large re 
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each of which contains a Variety of Sortments, the 
Factor or Importer cannot ſell any ſmall Parcel; he 
muſt fell a whole Package at once, otherwiſe he 
would be obliged to keep a Shop as well as a Ware- 
houſe. And as a Package of ſuch Linens contains fo 
great a Quantity, and ſuch a Variety, no Man but 4 
A boleſale-draper can be his Cuſtomer. By which 
means the Wholefale-drapers are become a ſort of ne- 

ceſſary intermediate Dealers between the Importers and 
EKetale-drapers; fo that the Retale-drapers muſt apply 
to them, and them only, for what Linens they want 
in the Retale way. Whereas the Britiſb and Iriſh Li. 
nens are made up in ſmall Packages, and in ſuch a 
Manner that they may be fold in ſmall Parcels by the 
Merchant, Factor or Importer, ſo that the Retale- 
adraper may go directly to the Factor, and may pur- 
chaſe what Quantities of Linens he wants in his Retale- 
trade, without being under a Neceſſity of applying to 
any Wholeſale-draper whatever. Thus you ſee, Sir, 
the Wholeſale-drapers have, with reſpect to foreign Li- 
nent, a Monopoly of the Retale-trade; but with re- 
ſpect to home-made Linens, they have no ſuch Monopo- 
ly; and therefore it is their Intereſt to encourage the 
Sale and Conſumption of the former preferably to that 
of the latter. 

But this is not all: The Wholeſale-drapers have 
not only a Monopoly of the Retale-trade, but they 
have likewiſe, in ſome meaſure, a Monopoly of the 
Export-trade, with reſpect to foreign Linens : For 
though an Exporter is obliged to ſend out great Variety 
of Sortments; yet thoſe Sortments are very diffe- 
rent from what are to be found in any one Pac- 
kage of foreign Linens; therefore he cannot pur- 
chaſe a whole Package of foreign Linens, but muſt 
apply to the Yhboleſale-drapers, and to them only, 
for making up his Cargo for Export. And here the 
I holeſale-draper has a double Advantage: For he 
has not only a Monopoly in the Trade, but he gene- 


rally receives an Advantage by means of the voy , 
| back. 
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back. Tt is therefore very much the Intereſt of the 
Wholeſale Linen-drapers, to encourage the Conſumption 
of foreign Linens, both at home and in the Plantations. 
For which Reaſon we may preſume many of them will 
endeavour to raiſe an Outcry againſt any Meaſure that 
can be propoſed for encouraging the Linen Manufacture 
of their native Country; and the Retale-drapers, for the 
Reaſons before mentioned, will certainly join in that 
Outcry. + , 

After having thus pointed out the ſeveral ſorts of 
Men who may be induced by their private Intereſt 
to diſcourage the Conſumption of home-made Linens, 
I believe I necd not give an Account of the various 
Artifices they make ule of, However, one has been 
ſo generally and ſucceſsfully practiſed, that I cannot 
forbear mentioning it. Since our late Improvements in 
the Manufacture of Linen, they have not had the 
Aſſurance to ſay but that a Piece of home-made Li- 
nen looks as well as a Piece of foreign Linen of the 


ſame Price. This any one who has the leaſt Judg- 


ment in Linen, and will be at the Pains to. compare 
them together, muſt be ſenſible of. But they ſay, our 
home-made Linens, it is true, look as well in the Sho 

as foreign, but they all ſpoil and grow yellow with 
waſhing. To which they generally add, that the fo- 
reign will laſt twice as long as our home-made Li- 
nens. Theſe are Facts which cannot be contradicted 
but by Experience: And moſt Conſumers rather chuſe 
to believe the Draper, than to run the Riſk of 
making the Experiment. This is an Artifice which 
every one knows has been long made uſe of, and has 
too much prevailed; but, thank God! it now begins 
to loſe its Effect. And whatever may be the Iſſue 
of this Application, I believe it will be attended 
with this Advantage, that it will open the Eyes of 
ſome of our home Conſumers, and thereby contribute 
towards removing that general Prejudice which has ſo 
long prevailed in favour of foreign Linens, For with 
reſpect to our home Conſumption, it we were free 


from 
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from the Duties on Soap, and other Materials neceſ- 
ſary for the Manufacture of Linen, our Manufactu- 
rers would deſire nothing but a ſtrict Inquiry, and an 
impartial Judgment. But even this they cannot pro- 

ſe to obtain for many Years, unleſs they are en- 
abled to ſell their ne Linens cheaper than they can 
do at preſent, by procuring them a ſufficient Vent for 
all the coarſe Linens they can make. If they had 
ſuch a Vent, they might probably in a few Years be 
able to. ſell their fine Linens fo much cheaper than 
foreign, that no Man could fail obſerving the Diffe- 
rence. And if the better Sort of our People ſhould 
once get over this old Prejudice, the inferior would 
ſoon follow their Example; fo that our home Demand 
for Linens of our own Manufacture, and our home 
Conſumption of Linens of all Sorts, might come to be 
nearly the ſame; and at laſt we might come to. be able 
- furniſh our Neighbours, inſtead of being furniſheds 

them. ; 

"Before I have done with this Objection I muſt ob- 
ſerve, it is ſo far from being needleſs to encourage 
the Export of any home Manufacture, as long as we 
are obliged to import a foreign Manufacture of the 
ſame Kind for our home Conſumption, that where-ever 
this can be done, it ought to be done; becauſe if our 
Neceſſity for importing proceeds from its being im- 
poſſible for our Manufacturers to furniſh the Quantities 
or Qualities neceſſary both for the foreign Demand and 
home Conſumption, they will be certainly every Day 
improving in Skill, and in Numbers of Workmen, 
in order to be able to anſwer both theſe Demands ; ſo 
that our Manufacture will be in a continual State of 
increaſing, till it becomes ſufficient for anſwering 
both. And if our Neceſſity for importing proceeds 
from the Faſhion and Whim of our People, which 
makes them give a Preference to foreign Manufactures, 
the Quantity exported is ſo much got to the Nation, 
by increaſing our own Manufacture: For our Imports 
would be as great, even though we ſhould not export 
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eue Shilling's worth of our own Manufacture. In ei- 
ther Caſe, therefore, we ought to encourage the export- 
ing our home Manufactures, notwithſtanding our being 
annually obliged to import great Quantities of the 
ſame ſort of Manufacture. Nay, we ought to encou- 
rage the exporting our home Manufacture, rather than 
thoſe foreign Manufactures we import; becauſe it will 
always be of great Advantage to our own Manufac- 
ture, to bring other Countries into the Cuſtom and 
Uſe of wearing it rather than that of any other 
Country. | 

The third Objection of the ſame kind, is, That it is 


'* unneceflary to aſk for or grant any Encouragement for 


improving or increaſing our home Linen Manufacture; 
becauſe as ſoon as we can make the Quantities and Qua- 
lities wanted, and can afford to ſell them as cheap as fo- 
reign Linens can be fold, we ſhall certainly find a Vent 
for all we can make : From whence they conclude, that 
the preſent Application is not made with a View to im- 
prove and increaſe our Manufacture, but with the ſole 
View of inhancing the Price of our home-made Linens ; 
which inſtead of increaſing the Quantity, would certain- 
ly diminiſh it, by ſlackening the Induſtry of the Manu- 

facturer. | 90 
I have already ſhewn, that it is impoſſible for any 
Nation to ſet up or carry on any Manufacture which 
another Nation is in Poſſeſſion of, without ſome pu- 
blic Encouragement, either from the Wiſdom of their 
own Government, or the Folly of that of their 
Rivals. Therefore it muſt be ridiculous to ſay to an 
Infant Manufacture, or while it is in its Progreſs to- 
wards Maturity, You have no Occaſion for any pu- 
blic Encouragement; becauſe as ſoon as you can make 
the Quantities and Qualities wanted, and ſell them as 
cheap as thoſe who have been long in Poſſeſſion of the 
Manufacture, you will certainly find a Vent for all 
you can make. This is directly ſaying, When you do 
what is from the Nature of Things abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible for you to do, you will then get what you —4 
17 Ire, 
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ſire, But, beſides, it is not true in Fact; for, from our 
own Experience here at home, we find, that though we 
ſell our home-made Linens cheaper than foreign Linens 
can be fold ; yet we do not find a ready Vent for all we 
do make, and much leſs for all we could make, be- 
cauſe of the prevailing Cuſtom and Prejudice in favour 
of foreign Linens. 

The Premiſſes being thus both ridiculous and falſe, 
the Concluſion cannot certainly be right. And to this 
I muſt add, that if the Price of home-made Linens 
could be advanced by the Regulation deſired, I am 
ſure it would not be oppoſed by any Factor or Dealer 
in foreign Linens; becauſe if the Price of home-made 
Linens ſhould advance, thoſe Dealers would certainly 
be enabled to ſell foreign Linens at a higher Rate, or 
to ſell greater Quantities of them than they do at pre- 
ſent: And I am ſure they know their own Intereſt 
better, than to oppoſe any Regulation from which they 
could hope for ſuch an Effect. On the contrary, 
they are well aware, that this Regulation would have 
a very different Effect on their Trade in foreign Li- 
nens. Such Linens could not then be ſent to our 
Plantations with the ſame Advantage they are at pre- 
ſent, Our home-made Linens would then be fold cheap- 
er than foreign in the Plantations, as well as they now 
are at home; conſequently greater Quantities of home- 
made Linens, and leſſer Quantities of foreign, would 
be ſold there than at preſent, This would enable our 
Manufacturers to fell all forts of Linens ſtill cheaper 
here at home, than they can do upon the preſent Foot- 
ing; and this would diminiſh the Quantity of foreign 
Linens conſumed here at home, as well as in the Plan- 
tations: Conſequently no ſuch Quantities could be im- 
ported; which would conſiderably diminiſh the year- 
ly Profits of all Factors and Dealers in foreign Linens. 
This is what they are afraid of; this is what has rai- 
ſed ſuch a violent Oppoſition to the Regulation now 
propoſed ; and if we conſider ſeriouſly from what ſort 
ef Traders this Oppoſition chiefly proceeds, there is 

not 
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not any one Thing can be a ſtronger Argument for 
our agreeing to it; becauſe it is a ſure Sign it will, in 
all human Probability, be effectual for the End pro- 
poſed; I mean that of encouraging our home Manu- 
facture, and —— the * of foreign Li- 
nens imported. 

But ſuppoſe this Regulation ſhould inhance the 
Price of home-made Linens, is it from thence to be in- 
ferred, that this would diminiſh the Quantity manu- 
factured? I have often heard, that by diminiſhing the 


Quantity of any Commodity at Market, you raiſe the 


Price. But to ſay, that by raiſing the Price you will di- 
miniſn the Quantity, is to me a Paradox: For if it 
makes one Fellow of a lazy Diſpoſition idle away a 
Part of his Time, it will add freſh Vigour to all thoſe 
that are induſtrious and diligent. And, thank God! I 
have not ſo bad an Opinion of my Countrymen, as to 
think the former more numerous than the latter. 
The fourth Objection, and the laſt of this Kind I 
think worth my while to take notice of, is, That the 
Nation would loſe the Advantage of being the middle 
Buyer between the Foreigner who manufactures, and 
the Planter who conſumes; and that the Crown would 
loſe the Benefit ariſing from the Half- ſubſidy, which re- 
mains on the Exportation of foreign Linens. 

In anſwer to this, let me ſuppoſe there are ix Millions 
of Yards of foreign Linens exported yearly to our 


Plantations, and that theſe ſix Millions of Yards are 


worth 300,000 /, As the Half. ſubſidy, or what re- 
mains with the Crown, after paying the Drawbacks 
allowed upon Exportation, does not amount to full 
2 per cent, upon the real Value, the Benefit ariſing to 
the Crown by this Exportation cannot amount to 
6000 J. yearly; and as I have ſhewn that the public 
Revenue would gain at leaſt 150,000 J. Sterling yearly, 
by increaſing the Number of our taxable People, if 
the thirty-two Millions of Yards of Linen we now im- 
port from Foreigners were all manufactured within our 


own Dominions, I think it is evident, that the Crown 


would 


13 
would at laſt be a vaſt Gainer by the Regulation pro- 


poſed. 


Then, as to the Advantage of being the middle 


Buyer between the Manufacturer and Planter; to fay 


that the Nation muſt loſe this Advantage, is a Miſtake: 
For our Merchants at London, and other Parts, will 
ſtill be the middle Buyers, though we had not a Yard 
of foreign Linen imported; not indeed between the 
foreign Manufacturer and Planter, but between our 
home Manufacturer and Planter z by which means the 
Nation would retain the Advantage of being the 
middle Buyer, and would acquire an Advantage much 
more conſiderable, I mean that of being the Manufac- 
turer. Wy 

Now, Sir, with reſpect to the Objections of a do- 
meſtic Nature that relate to the Plantations only, the 
firſt, and indeed the only one of any kind, which can, 
in my Opinion, have any Weight, is, That by taking 
off the Drawbacks upon foreign Linens, we ſhall throw 
a new and additional Burthen upon our Plantations, e- 
ſpecially our Sugar [ſlands, which are already in a di- 
ſtreſſed and melancholy Condition. This Burthen, 
the Gentlemen who oppoſe this Regulation, compute, 


will amount to at leaſt 15 per cent.; becauſe, as they 


ſay, the whole Duties payable upon foreign Linens im- 
ported amount, upon an Average, from 20 to 25 per 
cent. 3. 

I am very ſenſible, Sir, of the diſtreſſed Condition 
of moſt of our Plantations, eſpecially our Sugar I/lands, 
and ſhould be extremely averſe to the throwing of 
any new and. unneceſſary Burthen upon them: But 
I am likewiſe ſenſible, that no Part of their Diſtreſs 
proceeds from the high Price they pay for Linens 
of any kind. And I muſt obſerve, that it is not the 
Inhabitants of any of our Plantations, nor their Friends 
or Agents, who are the chief Oppoſers of the Regu- 
lation defired : For, from all of them I have converſed 
with, I find they are mighty eaſy about the Affair. 
And therefore if any of them have joined in the preſent 

| | Clamour, 
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Clamour, I am convinced they are influenced by thoſe 
who, I am afraid, have as little Regard to the Pro- 
ſperity of the Plantations, as they ſeem to ſhew upon 
the preſent Occaſion to that of their native Coun- 
try. But, to put this Matter in a proper Light, I muſt 
clear up one Fact, which is, I find, miſrepreſented by 
thoſe of the other Side of the Queſtion ; and that is 
with reſpe& to the Duties and Drawbacks payable 
upon the Importation and Exportation of foreign Li- 
nens. | 

When we are to conſider how much the Price of 
Foreign Linens would be advanced in the Plantations 
by taking off the Drawbacks, we are not to regard 
the Value put upon them in the Book of Rates; we 
are to conſider only the Price they are ſold at by the 
Linen- draper to the Exporter; becauſe if a foreign 
Commodity ſhould pay 10 per cent. Duty ad valorem - 
upon Importation, and ſhould be valued in the Book 
of Rates 50 per cent. leſs than it is fold for to thoſe 
that export it; and if that whole Duty were drawn back 
npon Exportation, the taking off that Drawback would 
not add ten, it would add but a very little more than 


Foe per cent. to the Price of that Commodity at any 


foreign Market. Now, as all Linens not particularly 
rated in the Book of Rates, imported from any Parr 
of Europe, except France, pay for every 20 s. Value 
upon Oath, but 3s. 44. three 7wentieth Parts of a 
Penny, and ſeven 20th Parts of a 2oth Part of a Pen- 
ny; therefore ſuch ſort of Linens pays upon the Value 
ſworn to, but at the Rate of 16/. 145. 8 d. 39. per 
cent. But as we cannot ſuppoſe that any Importer of 
Linens will put the full Value upon them at Entry, or 
that he will fell them 'to the Exporter without ſome 
Profit; therefore we may ſuppoſe the Exporter pays 
24 5. for that Linen which at Entry was valued but at 
20 f.; and conſequently that the Duties cannot be 
reckoned to amount to more than 13 J. 18 5. 11 4. five 
20ths and ſixteen 20th Parts of a 20th Part of a Penny, 
per cent. upon the real Value of all ſuch Linens as _ | 
or 
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for Exportation : For though, according to one of the 
Rules annexed to the Book of Rates, by virtue of an 
Act of the 11th of his late Majeſty, any Cuſtomhouſe- 
officer may oblige the Importer to ſell him the Goods 
at the Value put upon them at Entry; yet it is certain 
no ſuch Officer will ever put this Law or Rule in exe- 
cution, unleſs the Goods be greatly undervalued at En- 
try; becauſe, in every ſuch Caſe, it will be found very 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to diſpoſe of ſuch Goods at 
their full Value, by Auction or otherwiſe. | 

Again, as the ſame fort of Linens, when exported, 
draws back upon every 20 s. value, 2 5. 10 d. nine 
20th Parts, and ſeven 2oth Parts of a 2oth Part of a 
Penny; therefore the Drawback can be reckoned only 
at the Rate of i4/. 75. 2 d. fifteen 2oth Parts of a 
Penny per cent. upon the Value as ſworn to: And if we 
reckon, as before, that every 20 5. Value are fold to 
the Exporter for 24 5, the Drawback cannot be reckon- 
ed to amount to more than 117, 195. 7 d. five 2oth 
Parts, and ſixteen 20th Parts of a 2oth Part of a Penny, 


per cent, upon the Value as fold for Exportation , in 


which Caſe, that Part of the Duties which remains with 
the Crown, muſt be computed at the Rate of 1 J. 195. 
7 4, per cent. upon the Value of ſuch Linens as fold for 
Exportation. ; 
From hence we may determine, I think, with ſome 
Certainty, that the Duties upon all Linens, at a Me- 
dium, do not amount to above 14 per cent, of the 
real Value; the Drawbacks not above 12. per cent. 
and that there remains with the Crown about 2 per 
cent, Theſe are, I think, the higheſt Rates at which 
we can compute the Duties and Drawbacks upon fo- 
reign Linens, And if we examine the Prices of the 
ſeveral Kinds of Linens uſually imported, and parti- 
cularly rated in the Book of Rates, we ſhall find the 
Duties and Drawbacks there mentioned not to exceed 
theſe Rates, upon an Average. But if the Drawbacks 
were to be taken off, with reſpect to Linens exported 
to our own Settlements beyond Seas, we muſt not 
imagine 


t. 
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imagine that all ſorts of Linen would riſe in their 
Price to the full Value of the Drawback; for this very 
plain Reaſon, Becauſe we now ſell home-made Linens 
of all ſorts in thoſe Settlements, not above 6 per 
cent. dearer than foreign Linens are now ſold, not- 
withſtanding the latter*s having the Benefit of the 
Drawback. Therefore, if this Regulation ſhould take 
place, foreign Linens muſt be fold in thoſe Settle- 
ments at a leſs Profit than they are at preſent : For no 
Man would purchaſe them, if he found he could pur- 
chaſe home-made Linens equally fine and good, 6 per 
cent. cheaper. | 

It is true, it may be ſuppoſed, that, upon this Re- 
gulation's taking place, the Price of our home-made 
Linens would riſe in the Plantations. Which, I ſhall 
grant, might be the Caſe for the firſt Year or two: 
But I ſhall hereafter ſhew, that in all Probability this 
Effect could not be of any longer Continuance, For 
this Reaſon I ſhall ſuppoſe, that for the firſt Year or 
two our home-made Linens would advance in their 
Price about 2 per cent. and that foreign Linens would 
be ſold at a Profit of about 4 per cent. leſs than they 
are now fold ; ſo that the Price of Linens in gene- 
ral would be about 8 per cent. only more than it is 
at preſent. This is the higheſt additional Burthen 
that can be thrown upon any of our Plantations by 
the Regulation now propoſed. And when we compute 
how much it will be upon each Negro, the Burthen 
will appear ſo trifling, that I am ſure it will be 
thought of no Weight even by the Planters in our Su- 
gar Iſlands, when put in the Balance againſt the Im- 
provement of the Linen Manufacture of their Mother 


Country. 


For this Purpoſe let me ſuppoſe, that a Negro con- 
ſumes five Ells or fix Yards and a Quarter of Linen 
in a Year. It is well known, that the coarſe Linens 
exported for that Uſe, do not coſt, on an Average, a- 
bove 7 d. per Ell; therefore we muſt compute, that the 
Linen neceflary for each Negro does not coſt above 
a 


TW 1] 
25. 114. Now, 8 per cent. upon 2 5. 11 d. amounts 
but to 2 d. 3 Farthings and one fifth Part of a Farthing 
in a Year; ſo that this Burthen, which is now ſo much 
complained of by thoſe upon whom it is not to be laid, 
will not amount to 3 d. upom each Negro in a Year : 
Which is a Burthen fo ſmall, that I am ſure it can no 
way add to the Diſtreſs of any of our Colonies ; eſpe- 
cially if we conſider, that, by the late Improvement of 
our Linen Manufacture here at home, we have reduced 
the Price of all forts of Linen in Britain, Ireland, and 
the Plantations, above 10 per cent. within theſe eight 
or nine Years; fo that, though this ſuppoſed advanced 
Price of Linens conſumed in our Plantations ſhould con- 
tinue for ſeveral Years, they could not, upon this Ac- 
count, be in a worſe State than they were eight or nine 
Fears ago, | | 
But that this advanced Price could not continue 
above wo or three Years, is, I think, the moſt pro- 
bable; becauſe our agreeing to this Regulation would 
give freſh Spirit to our Linen Manufacture in all 
Parts of Britain and Ireland: And as a new Vent 
would be thereby opened for coarſe home-made Linens, 
it would vaſtly increaſe the home Manufacture of that 
ſort of Linens; which would quickly increaſe the 
Number of Workmen in all Parts of our Linen Manu- 
facture; and would of courſe enable our Manufacturers 
to ſell all ſorts of Linens cheaper than they can do at 
' Preſent, by lowering the Price of Labour in that way, 
and by putting them in a way of making an immediate 
Profit by their Apprentices, and young Workmen, as 
well as by the Refuſe and coar/eft Part of their Hemp and 
Flax. | 
Thus, I think, from the Nature of Things it ap- 
pears, that, by means of this Regulation, our Home- 
made Linens would in a very few Years come to be 
fold cheaper than they are now ſold in our Planta- 
tions, And this Conjecture is confirmed by what I may 
call an Accident, which happened in the Year 1712, 
relating to one Branch of our Linen Manufatiure, 
| I 2 Be. cſore 
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Before that Year we had all our  Buckrams, called 
Tillatings, from Germany; but an Act having then 
paſled tor laying a Duty of 15 per cent. upon all Linens 
printed, painted, ſtained, or dyed in any foreign Parts, 
foreign Buckrams (under which is comprehended that 
ſort of Linen Cloth called Tillating) were underſtood 
to be included, and were not theretore allowed to be 
entered without paying that Duty. This gave En- 
couragement to the People of Scotland to begin making 
a ſort of co 2 Linen 2 fit for Tillatings. And 
though an Act of Parliament paſſed in the Tear 1714, 
by which it was declared that Buckrams were not in- 
tended to be charged with that Duty; yet in that ſhort 
Time the People of Scotland had got ſo much into the 
Way of making the fort of Linens fit for Tillatings, 
that they have always ſince underſold Foreigners: So 
that few or no foreign Tillatings have been ſince im- 
ported, though they have been ever ſince the Year 
1714 free of that Duty. Which 1s to me a convincing 
Proof, that our People would, 5 75 the leaſt Encou- 
ragement, quickly fall into the Way of making any 
fort of coarſe Linen Cloth; and that they would in a 
very ſhort Time make ſo much of it, and ſell it fo 
cheap, as to prevent the Importation of any great Quan- 
ities of that ſort of Cloth for the future. 
Io this I muſt add another Argument from our late 
Experience in Sail cloth: For ſince the Drawbacks have 
been difallowed upon the Exportation of foreign Sail- 
cloth, the Price of home-made Saik-cloth, as well as fo- 
reign, has conſiderably decreaſed, both at home and in 
our Plantations. And why the diſallowing of the Draw- 
backs upon the Exportation of foreign Linens ſhould 
not have the ſame Effect, will not, I believe, be eaſy 
to account for. 
I know it may be ſaid, That Cuſtom and Opinion 
would be as prevalent in the Plantations, as here at 
home; and that though our home-made Linens might 
not riſe above 2 per cent. yet foreign Linens would cer- 


| rainly riſe 10 or 12 per cent. in the Plantations, and 
would 
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would from Cuſtom and Opinion find many Cuſto- 
mers, notwithſtanding their being dearer by 2 or 4 

er cent. than home-made Linens, This might per- 
haps hold true for ſome time: But I am ſure it could 
not hold long, eſpecially with reſpect to coarſe Linens ; 
for our Planters would examine and compare the Linens, 
and would certainly chuſe thoſe they found to be the 
cheapeſt and moſt durable. However, it will, I hope, 
be allowed, that if People either at home or abroad 
continue a ridiculous Cuſtom or Whim, to the Pre- 


judice of the Manufactures of their Country, they ought 


to be made to pay for it. I am ſure no Man ought to 
be indulged in ſuch a Cuſtom or Whim by the Laws 
or Government of his Country. 

From all which, Sir, I hope it will appear, that 
che Burden to be laid upon our Plantations by means 
of this Regulation, is no greater than what they were 
ſubject to eight or nine Years ago; that this Burden 
will not probably laſt above wo or three Yearsz and 


that if it ſhould laſt longer, it is ſo inconſiderable, that 


it can no way add to their preſent Diſtreſs, nor bring 
them into any new one, Therefore I am convinced 
you would think it of no Weight, when put in the 
Balance againſt the Improvement of our Linen Manu- 


facture. 


The ſecond Objection of a domeſtic Nature which 
relates to our Plantations only, is, That if we ſhould 


take off the Drawbacks payable upon foreign Linens 


when exported to our Plantations, it will promote 
Smuggling, and running Linens clandeſtinely into all our 
Colonies; fo that, inſtead of being ſupplied with fo- 
reign Linens which paſs through Britain, they will be 
ſupplied with foreign Linens in a clandeſtine Manner 
from the French, Dutch, and Daniſh Scttlements in 
their Neighbourhood ; which will be a great Loſs to 
this Nation, without contributing in the leaſt to the 


Encouragement of our Linen Manufacture. In ſupport 


of this Objection, they ſay, That Foreigners have = 
ready 


e 

ready a great Temptation to run their Linens clande- 
ſtinely into our Settlements; becauſe all foreign Linens 
that paſs through Britain, are loaded with a Charge of 
at leaſt 13 per cent. more than thoſe which are ſent 
directly from foreign Parts, in order to be clandeſtinely 
run into our Plantations; and that if we ſhould add to 
this Charge the whole Duties payable upon Impor- 
tation, it would amount to 27 or 28 per cent.; which 
would be ſuch a Temptation for Smuggling, that it 
could not be withſtood, nor the Smuggling prevented 
by any Regulations or penal Laws it is poſſible for us 
to make, 

Though I have not Ly it objected, That fo- 
reign Linens can be carried directly from France, Hol- 
land, or Denmark, and run into any of our Planta- 
tions; yet, leſt the Gentlemen who oppoſe this Re- 
gulation ſhould have recourſe to this, when they are 
drove from every other Argument, I ſhall firſt ſhew, 
that it is impracticable, if not impoſſible, to carry on 
a direct clandeſtine Trade between France, Holland, 
or Denmark, and any one. of our Plantations. As to 
this, I ſhall firſt obſerve, that if any foreign Ship put 
into any of our Ports, Harbours, Bays, or Crecks, 
in America, except ſhe is forced thither by Strels of 
Weather, or for want of Proviſions, the Ship and 
Cargo, let them be never ſo valuable, are by expreſs 
Statute forfeited, and may be ſeized by any of his 
Majeſty's Officers, or any other Perſon in that Plan- 
tation : . if any foreign Ship be found hovering 
upon any of our Coaſts in America, and ſhall be found 
to have broken Bulk, or to have carried on any illicit 
Trade with. the Inhabitants, the Ship and Cargo 
are forfeited, and may be ſeized in the ſame Man- 
ner. And even when a Ship is drove in by Streſs of 
Weather, or want of Proviſions, Officers are imme- 
diately put on board, to take care ſhe ſhall carry on 
no contraband Trade, And next I muſt. obſerve, 
that a Ship, ſuch as are uſually employed in the Weſt 
India Trade, loaden with nothing but Linen, would 

ſo 
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ſo overſtock the Market in any one of our Planla- 
tions, that one half of her Lading could not be ſold 
almoſt at any Price; and that before a whole Ship's 
Lading could be landed in any By-creek,- (for in ſuch 
Places only ſuch a Trade could be carried on), it would 
be impoſſible to prevent its being heard of all over 
the Plantation, eſpecially in our ſmall Sugar lands 
ſo that his Majeſty's Men of War ſtationed in thoſe. 
Places, or the Cuſtomhouſe-officers, could hardly 
ever fail of coming up, - and ſeizing the Ship, and per- 
haps moſt of the Cargo. From all which I muſt con- 
clude, that it is impoſſible for a Ship failing directly 
from France, Holland, or Denmark, and fully loaded 
with Linens, to diſpoſe of her Cargo in any one of our 
Plantations; and by diſpoſing of a Part at one Place, 
and a Part at another, ſhe would run the 'utmoſt Ha- 
zard of being ſeixed in hovering with broken Bulk upon 
the Coaſts, or paſſing from one Plantation to another 
and, upon Seizure, would certainly be condemned as 
lawful Prize, | 

To get rid of this Difficulty, it may be ſaid, That 
a Ship failing from France, Holland, or Denmark, 
might take but a ſmall Quantity of Linen, ſufficient 
only for running into any one of our ſands or Plan- 
tations as ſhe paſſed by. But can it be ſuppoſed, that 
any Man in his Senſes would run the Riſk of loſing a 
rich Ship and Cargo, worth perhaps 3 or 4000 J. for 
the ſake of the ſmall Profit he could expect by running 
3 or 400 J. worth of Linen? It may likewiſe be ſaid, 
That Ways and Means might be found to make our 
Governors and other Officers eaſy, by large Bribes in 
the Name of Preſents. . But if we conſider our Laws 
upon this Head, we ſhall find they are ſo wiſely cal- 
culated as to make this corrupt Method impoſſible: 
For not only the Governor and Cuſtomhouſe-officers 
may ſeize a Ship engaged in any clandeſtine Trade, 
but every Inhabitant in the Plantation may lay hold 
of her; and, upon Condemnation, one third is to be- 
long to his Majeſty, one third to the Governor, and 

one 
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one third to the Proſecutor. Suppoſing then the Go- 
vernor and Officers ſhould be all corrupted ; yet we 
can hardly ſuppoſe a rich Ship could eſcape being ſei- 
zed by ſome of the Inhabitants: And if the Governor 
and Judges ſhould refuſe to do them Juſtice by con- 
demning the Ship, the Seizers might appeal to the King 
and Council ; where they would certainly meet with im- 
partial Juſtice, and the 'Governor, Judges,” and Offi- 
cers, with condign Puniſhment, 

But ſuppoſe the Governor and Cuſtomhouſe-offi- 
cers ſhould through Bribery, and the Inhabitants 
through Fear, abſtain from ſeizing ſuch a Ship; yet 
ſtill ſhe cannot carry on her contraband Trade in Secu- 
rity: For, by the ſame Laws, any of his Majeſty's 
Ships of War cruizing in thoſe Seas, have a Power to 
ſeize her; and would certainly make uſe of that Power, 
out of regard not only to their Duty, but their Intereſt; 
becauſe, upon any ſuch Seizure, one half of the Prize is 
by Law to go to the Crown, and the other half to the 
Captain and Crew of his Majeſty's Ship that makes the 
Seizure. Sg 

Thus, Sir, it muſt appear, I think, impoſſible to 
export Linens from France, Holland, or Denmark, di- 
rectly, by means of a clandeſtine Trade, to any of our 
Colonies in America; therefore the only way left, is, 
to export thoſe Linens to their own Settlements in that 
Part of the World, in order to let them lie there till 
they find an Opportunity, by -means of ſmall Sloops, 
to run them into ſome of our Plantations, From what 
] have already faid, it 1s evident, that, even in this 


way, the Riſk of running muſt be very great; there- 


fore we cannot ſuppoſe any Man will undertake it, 
unleſs he can expect a very great Profit. But the Pro- 
fit to be expected, will be far ſhort of what is pre- 
tended: For ſuppoſing that the Linen Merchants and 


Factors reſiding in the Weſt Indies, expect no greater 


Profit or Commiſſion by their Trade, than what is got 
by our Linen. drapers or Factors reſiding here at 
London; yet the Charges of paſſing Dutch or French 
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Linens through their own Settlements, will be as great 
as. paſſing them through Britain, our Duties upon Im- 
portatien excepted, A Linen Merchant reſiding in 
France, or Holland, muſt conſign his Linens to a Fac- 
tor reſiding in their Settlements in Americe. This Fac- 
tor muſt; have Commiſſion as well as the London Fac- 
tor; and he again muſt ſell them to a Wholeſale Li- 
zen Merchant reſiding in thoſe Settlements, who muſt 
have a Profit as well as the Linen-draper reſiding at 
London, This Linen Merchant muſt ſell them again 
to a Smupgler, who makes it his Buſineſs to run Goods 
into our Plaxtations from that Settlement : And this 
Smuggler muſt likewiſe have a Profit, as well as the 
London Exporter; for if a Man in either of theſe Pla- 
mn on in a double Capacity, he will expect a double 
rot. | | | 
This is the Caſe of French and Dutch Linens. 
But with reſpect to German Linens, the paſſing them 
through the Dutch, French, or Daniſh Settlements in 
America, in order to run them into ours, will always 
be attended with a greater Charge (our Duties except- 
ed) than paſſing them through Britain. For the Ger- 
man Linen Merchant muſt conſign his Linens for this 
Purpoſe to ſome Factor reſiding in France, Holland, 
or Denmark: And this Factor reſiding in France, Hol- 
land, or Denmark, muſt fell thoſe Linens again to 
ſome Wholeſale Linen Merchant reſiding in the ſame 
Place; who muſt ſell them to the Merchant that is 
to export them to their Settlements in the Weſt Indies; 
where they muſt again go through the Hands of a 
Factor, Linen Merchant, and Smuggler, reſiding in 
thoſe Settlements: By which means every Yard of 
German Linen paſſing through the French, Dutch, or 
Daniſh Settlements, in order to be run into ours, 
would be loaded with the Commiſſion or Profit of 
one Factor, one Linen Merchant, and one Exporter, 
more than it would be loaded with by paſſing through 
Britain, in order to be fairly exported, and fold in our 


Plantations, | | 
> Hl Thus, 


— 
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Thus, I think, it muſt appear, that the preſent 

Charge on paſſing foreign Linens through Britain, 
can be no very great Temptation for running them 
into our Plantations, even upon the Suppoſition, that 
Merchants and Fafors reſiding in the Weſt Indies, ex- 
pect no greater Profit or Commiſſion, - than what is 
got by our Merchants and Factors reſiding ms at 
London. 
But when we conſider, that the Fafors reſiding i in 
the Weſt Indies have always ſeven and a half per cent. 
Commiſſion and Storage, and that the foreign Linen 
Faftors here have not above two and a half per cent. 
Commiſſion, and a half per cent. Warehouſe-room ; 
and likewiſe when we conſider, that no Merchant in 
the Vieſt Indies will deal for ſo little Profit as our 
London Merchants or Linen-drapers uſually do; we 
ſhall find no Occaſion for excepting the Duties payable 
upon Importation. out of this Account; but, on the 
contrary, we may juſtly conclude, that the Charge of 
paſſing foreign Linens through the Dutch, ' French, 
or Daniſh Settlements in America, 1n order to run 
them clandeſtinely into our Plantations, will be very 
near as great as the Charge of paſſing them through 
Britain, (including the Duties payable upon Importa- 
tion), in order to export them ny and fairly to our 
Plantations, 

After what I have ſaid, I think it needleſs to diſ- 
pute the Quantum of the Charge upon foreign Linens 
paſſing through Britain; (though this likewiſe might be 
diſputed); becauſe you muſt now ſee, Sir, that no fo- 
reign Linens could be run into our Plantations with any 
great Advantage, though no Part of the Duties ſhould 
be drawn back upon Exportation. And as I have ſhew- 
ed, that foreign Linens could not advance above eight 
per cent. in their Price, though the preſent Drawbacks 
were taken off; theretore the foreign Smuggler would 


always be a great Loſer : For he mult ſell cheaper than + 


the fair Trader; and muſt be at a much greater Charge, 


becauſe ſuch a Trade muſt always be carried on in pri- 


vate 


Fe 

vate Creeks and Corners; ſo that the landing of the 
Goods, and the Carriage of them to the Place of Sale, 
muſt not only be very difficult and dangerous, but vaſt- 
ly chargeable. | | 

'Let us conſider, Sir, that the Riſk and Charge 
of running Goods clandeſtinely into any Country, is 
always ſo great, that we find. it is no where practiſed 
to any great Degree, but where the Smuggler gets 
at leaſt 40, 50, 60, or 100 per cent. In the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies all European Goods are ſo dear, by means 
of the Duties and Indultoes impoſed by their Govern- 
ment, and by the Monopoly the rich Merchants in 
Spain have of that Trade, that all thoſe who carry 
on a contraband Trade, may ſtill gain 40 or 50 per 
cent.; and ſometimes wo cents per cent, by their 
Trade, as often as they get clear off: And till within 
theſe 20 Years their Coaſts were fo ill guarded, and 
their Guarda Caſtas ſo cowardly, that there was ſcarce- 
ly any "Riſk in carrying on a contraband Trade 
with the Inhabitants of that Country. Here in Bri- 
tain we find there are hardly any Goods run in upon 
us but Brandies and Teas, And the Reaſon why there 
are ſuch Quantities of theſe two Commodities run in 
upon us, is, becauſe the Smuggler, when he gets clear 
off, makes at leaſt: oye cent. and ſometimes two cents 
per cent. by his Trade. With reſpect to other Goods, 
though there are many foreign Commodities that pay 
above 14 per cent. Duty; yet we find there is ſeldom 
or never any Attempt to run any of them, unleſs it be 
ſome very fine Goods which are eaſily conveyed a- 
ſnore, and eaſily concealed. And it is obſervable, 
that coarſe Linens are ſeldom or never attempted to 
be run into Britain, though it muſt be granted, that 
the running of them into Britain is as eaſy, nay, more 
eaſy, than the running of them into any Part of our 
Plantations; becauſe it is ſafer to hover upon our 
Coaſts, in order to take the proper Opportunity for 
running, than to hover upon the Coaſts of any of 


our Plantations, eſpecially our Sugar Iſlands; and 
11 K 2 though 
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though it muſt likewiſe be granted, that if all our 
Drawbacks upon the Exportation of fareigy Linens were 
aboliſhed, there could then be no greater Temptation for 
running them into our Plantations, than there 1s now 
ſubſiſting for running them into Great Britain and Ire- 
land. . aamnu TR 

This Objection, therefore, can be of no Weight 


with any Gentleman, who does not frighten himſelf 


with Chimera's and imaginary Conſequences. It was 
as ſtrongly urged againſt taking off the Drawbacks 
formerly payable upon the Exportation of foreign Sail- 
cloth, as it is now againft taking off the Drawbacks 
payable upon the Exportation of foreign Linens. The 
clandeſtine Importation of foreign Sail-Cleth into all our 
Plantations, was then repreſented as the certain Conſe- 
quence of taking off the Drawbacks; and was certain- 
ly in that Caſe as much to be apprehended, as it is in 
the preſent, Nevertheleſs, theſe Drawbacks were ta- 
ken off. And though it is now very near ſeven Years 
ſince theſe Drawbacks were taken off; yet we have ne- 
ver heard the leaſt Complaint of the clandeſtine Importa- 
tion of foreign Sail-cloth into any of our Plantations. 
On the contrary, I am convinced, there is as little of 
that Commodity run into our Plantations, as of any 
Commodity whatſoever : And yet there is now as great 
a Temptation for running foreign Sail-cloth into our 
Plantations, as there would be for running foreign Li- 
nens, even ſuppoſe the Drawbacks were difallowed up- 
on the latter, as fully as they have been upon the for- 
mer; becauſe the Charges of paſſing them through Brz- 
tain are equal, and the Duties upon foreign Sail. cloth 
are rather higher, in Proportion to their Value, than 
the Duties upon foreign Linens. 

The third Objection of a domeſtic Nature, which 
relates to our Plantations only, is, That if we ſhould 
take off all the Drawbacks upon foreign Linens ex- 
ported to be conſumed in our Plantations, it would 
oblige moſt of them, or at leaſt would very much 
encourage them to ſet up Linen Manufafures of their 

own : 
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bwn: For, ſay theſe Gentlemen, as our preſent Duties 
which are drawn back upon Exportation, amount at 
leaſt to 15 per cent. the taking off theſe Drawbacks 
would be the fame with giving our Plantations a Pre- 
mium of 15 per cent. upon all Linens manufactured and 
conſumed among themſelves: And what greater En- 
couragement, ſay they, can any Country deſire for ſet- 
ting up and carrying on any fort of Manufacture? 

I have already ſhewn, that if the Drawbacks were 
taken off, it would not raiſe the Price of Linens above 
8 per cent. in our Plantations; and that in all Proba- 
bility, this Advance in the Price would not continue 
above wo or three Years, But if it ſhould continue 
for a longer Time, it would not be ſuch an Encou- 
ragement as could enable any one of our Plantations 
to rival us in the Linen Manufacture: For, with re- 
ſpect to them, we may be ſaid to be in poſſeſſion of 
that Manufacture; and by the Difficulties we have met 
with here at home in the ſetting up and carrying on of 
that Manufacture, we may be convinced, that eight per 
cent. is not equal to the Advantage a Nation has b 
being in the Poſſeſſion of any Manufacture. Beſides, 
in all our Plantations, they have many Ways of em- 
ploying their Hands, by which the Maſter, or Un- 
dertaker, may make a greater Profit than he can do 
by employing them in the Linen Manufacture; and 
whatever the public Advantage may be, it is certain 
that private Men will employ themſelves, and all 
the Hands they have in their Power, in that Way 
they can make the greateſt Profit, At the Prices our 
Linens are now fold in Britain and Ireland, our com- 
mon Spinners cannot, one with another, earn above 
3d. a-day each, both for themſelves and their Ma- 
ſters ; whereas our Planters reckon they. make at leaſt 
10 J. a-year, which is above 64. a-day, by the La- 
bour even of every Plantation Slave or Negro, 
Therefore we mult conclude, that though ſome of our 
Planters may now and then make a little Linen for 
their own Uſe, by way of Amuſement for their Wives 


and 
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and Daughters; yet none of them will ever ſet up A 
Linen Manufacture, in order to make a Profit by 
the Sale of their Linens, till their Hands are vaſtly 
increaſed, and the Price of Labour much cheaper 
than we can ſuppoſe it will be in any of our Planta- 
tions for many Years, I may ſay tor many Ages ta 
come, 

Indeed, if we ien our home Manufactures, par- 
cularly that of the Tinen; if we refuſe thoſe public En- 
couragements we may eaſily give, and which our Ma- 
nufacturers think they have a Right to, the Humour 
which is already too much in vogue among the Poor 
in Ireland, of tranſporting themſelves to the Planta- 
tions, will become general all over Britain as well as 
Ireland: In which Caſe ſuch Multitudes of our poor 
People will tranſport themſelves thither, that in a few 
Years the Price of Labour may become lower in the 
Plantations than in Britain or Ireland; and then, we 
may depend on it, they will ſet up Manufactures, not 
only of Linen, but of Woollens, Leather, Iron, &c. : 
Which is an Effect we could not prevent by a prohi- 
bitory Law; for the Conſequence of ſuch a Law 
would be, that our Manufacturers, inſtead of return- 
ing home, would all go and ſettle in the French Plan- 
tations at Canada and Miſſiſippi, who would receive 
them with open Arms, and allow them to carry on 
any Manufactures they had a mind. 

Theſe, I think, Sir, are all the material Objeftions 
I have any where met with againſt our raking off the 
Drawbacks upon foreign Linens exported to our Plan- 
tations or Settlements beyond Sea, Whether the An- 
ſwers I have made to them are ſufficient, I muſt leave 
you to judge. But I cannot leave this Subject, with- 
out deſiring you to recollect the great Incroachments 
that have been of late Years made upon our Moollen 
Manufafures, The French not only ſupply them- 
ſelves, but ſend large Quantities to Spain and Turky 3 
the Pruſſians not only ſupply themſelves, but ſend 
large Quantities to Ruſſia, and ſeveral Parts in the 

North 
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North of Germany; the Danes, as I have already men- 
tioned, are taking all the Meaſures they can think of 
for ſetting up Woollen Manufactures; and even in Han- 
ders, from whence we got our Moollen ManufaFures, 
ſince that Country came into the Hands of the Em- 
peror, they have been, and are ſtil] at vaſt Pains 
to re-eſtabliſh their Moollen Manufactures; for we 
had an Account in our News-papers of laſt Month, 
that the Government there have refolved to clothe 
their Army with the Woollen Manufactures of their 
own Country only *. All theſe Nations formerly 
made uſe of very little elſe but the Moollen Manufac- 
tures of England; therefore the Conſumption of our 
Moollen Manufactures in Afia and Europe muſt cer- 
tainly have decreaſed within theſe forty or fifty Years. 
This Decreaſe is felt in many Parts of the Kingdom; 
and would have been much more ſeverely felt, if it 
had not been for the Increaſe of our Plantations a- 
broad, and our Linen Manufactures at home. We 
have therefore great Reaſon to take every Meaſure we 
can think of tor encouraging home Manufactures of 
every kind; and for that Purpoſe to render all Mate- 
rials fit for Manufacture, and all Things neceſſary and 

convenient for the Support of Life, as cheap and eaſy 
as poſſible; for it 1s by high Duties upon ſuch Things 
only that the Trade of any Country can be undone, 
No Country was ever undone by laying Duties upon 


foreign Manufaftures for the Encouragement of their 


own ; eſpecially when thoſe Duties are all drawn back 
upon Exportation to any foreign Country. Venice 
and Genoa, it is well known, owed their Ruin chiefly 
to the People of Portugal's falling into the Method of 
failing round the Cape of Good Hope to the Eaſt Indies; 
by which means they furniſhed all Europe with thoſe 
Perfian and Eaſt-India Goods, which before came in- 
to Turky by Caravans, and from thence were bronght 
into Europe by the Venetians and Genoeſe, This Ruin 


See the St Fames's Evening Poſt of Saturday, March 11. 
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they may perhaps have accelerated by high Duties g 
but it was not by laying high Duties upon foreign Ma- 
nufactures conſumed at home, for encouraging the Con- 
ſumption of their own; it was by laying high Duties 
upon the Neceſſaries of Life, and by allowing no 
Drawbacks upon thoſe foreign Manufactures which they 
tranſported to foreign Countries. 


As I at firſt propoſed, I ſhall now conclude with 


obſerving a few of thoſe Advantages the Nation may 
reap by à proper Encouragement of our Linen Ma- 
##fature. I have already taken notice, that, by ma- 
nufacturing at home the whole 32 Millions of Yards of 
Linen we now take from abroad yearly, we; ſhould 
add 300,000 to the Number of our induſtrious Peo- 
ple : That this additional Number of induſtrious Sub- 
jects would conſume of our Woollen and Leather Ma- 
nufactures yearly to the Amount of 504,000 J. which 
I believe will appear to be a much greater Value than 
we now export yearly to Germany of both theſe Sorts 
of Manufacture; with this Advantage, that it is a 
Conſumption which no foreign Nation can take from 
us, either by the Encouragement of their own, or the 
Prohibition of our Woollen or Leather Manufactures : 
That, beſides this additional Conſumption of our Wool. 
ten and Leather Manufactures, they would conſume 


yearly of the Produce of our Lands to the Amount 


of 766, 300 J.; and that they would add yearly at leaſt 
150,000 J. to the Produce of our public Revenue. 

Beſides theſe Advantages, it would be a vaſt Saving 
to the Nation yearly. For theſe 32 Millions of Yards 
of Linen coſt the Nation yearly, as ſome compute, 
2 Millions of Pounds Sterling, at a Medium; but I 
ſhall ſuppoſe they coſt us but 1,600,000 J. at a Me- 
dium, which is at the Rate of @ Shilling a Yard one 
with another. This I am ſure is the leaſt we can va- 
lue them at; eſpecially conſidering, that great Quan- 


tities of the foreign Linens imported are brought hi- 


ther in forcign Bottoms, conſigned to foreign Factors 
| | here, 


| 
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here, (ſome of whom return to their own Country with 
great Fortunes acquired at London), and ſold by them 
for the Benefit of the foreign Merchant. Now, this ſa- 
ving of 1, 600, ooo J. yearly, muſt add ſo much every 
Year. to our national Stock of Gold and Silver; or it 
muſt prevent ſo much Gold and Silver going out of 
the Nation yearly : So that it muſt either add greatly 
to our Riches, or prevent our impending Deſtruc- 
tion, 


But the Advantages the Nation would reap by the 


Improvement of our Linen Manufacture, would not 


probably ſtop at our being able to ſupply ourſelves on- 
ly with Linens. As Linen is a Commodity of univer- 
ſal Uſe, we ſhould in all Probability begin to ſerve o- 
ther Countries with Linen, eſpecially thoſe of a more 
Southern Climate; and thoſe Wars and Commotions 
which all Countries upon the Continent are more ſub- 


ject to than we are in this Iſland, might give us an Op- 


portunity of furniſhing ſome of thoſe Countries with 
Linen, which have for many Tears drawn great Sums 
from Britain annually for that very Commodity. The 
Advantages we might reap by ſuch a farther Improve- 
ment, are without any aſſignable Bounds; but if we 
ſhould only ſucceed ſo far as to be able to export 
yearly a Quantity of Linen equal in Value to that now 
imported, it would double every one of the Advanta- 

I have mentioned, 


Another Advantage is, that our furniſhing our- 


. felves only with Linens of our own Manufacture, would 


vaſtly diminiſh the Poor's Rates all over Britain and 
Ireland: For by the manufacturing of ſuch a great 
Quantity of Linen, and the Increaſe thereby occaſi- 
oned in Farming, and in the Woollen and every other 
Manufacture, all our Poor would be employed; and 
as both old and young may be able to earn their daily 
Bread, by working in ſome Part of the Linen Manu 
facture, none of our Poor could ever become burthen- 
ſome to the Pariſh they belonged to, except the gow 
| L | an 
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and Wounded, and Children under eight or ten Years 
of Age. By this, Sir, you muſt ſee, that the Number 
of proper Objc&s of Charity in every Pariſh would be 
vaſtly diminiſhed ; and the Number of thoſe who are 
able to contribute towards the Support of ſuch Objects, 
would be increaſed. Therefore, if this Regulation for 
the Improvement of our Linen ManufafFure ſhould be 
difagreed to, I muſt think it would be but Juſtice to 
retaliate upon thoſe who oppoſe it, by making them 
maintain all thoſe who, for want of Employment, ſhall 
hereafter become proper Objects of Charity in any Pa- 
riſh either of Britain or Ireland. 15 


Theſe, Sit, are a few of the Advantages the Na- 
tion may reap by a proper Improvement of our 
Linen Manufaure; and they are ſuch as, I have 
ſhewh, we may endeavour to reap by. means of the 
Regulation propoſed, without thereby expoſing our- 
ſelves to the Danger of ſuffering in any other Branch 
of our Trade. Theſe are Advantages of ſo high a 
Nature, that Jam ſure they will be regarded by you, 
and by every Man who has a Concern for the Pro- 
ſperity 6f his Country, or the 4 of his Fel- 
low-ſubjets. And 1 muſt earneſtly recommend to 
you, Sir, and to every Gentleman who has the Honour 
to be in your Station, to conſider, that the People of 
this, and of every Country, are much governed by 
what may be called the Spirit or Humour of the Peo- 
ple. Every one knows, that in many Parts both of 
Britain and Ireland, there is at preſent a very high 
Spirit towards the 5 rovement of the Linen Manu- 
foafture, This lau ble Spirit has been, raiſed, and 
foſtered up by ſeveral worthy Gentlemen at a very 
great private Expence. It theſe Gentlemen lee their 
generous Endeavours are not ſeconded by the Public, 
it will allay that Spirit which has already contributed 
ſo much to the Benefit of the Nation: For, by the late 
Increaſe of our home Manufacture of Linens, we 
have reduced the Price of foreign Linens above 10 per 

| of cent, 
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cent. within theſe eight or nine Years, which is a Sa- 
ving to the Nation of at leaſt 160,000 J. yearly. This 
is an Advantage we now enjoy. But if, by our deny- 
ing to grant any public Encouragement for our Linen 
Manufacture, the Spirit which now prevails ſhould 
be ſtifled, we ſhall probably run retrograde; our home 
Manufacture of Linen will decreaſe inſtead of in- 
creaſing 3 and as our home Manufacture decreaſes, the 
Price of foreign Linens will be raiſed upon us; by 
. which means we ſhall not only import greater Quanti- 
ths yearly, but ſhall alſo be obliged.to pay dearer for 

fat we import, Therefore I hope no Member of the 
Brit Legiſlature will allow himſelf to be frightened 
by vain Fears, and imaginary Dangers, from comply- 
ing with that which I have ſhewn to be extremely pro- 
per, if not abſolutely neceſſary, for encouraging the 
Manufactures, and increaſing the Riches and Power 
of his Country. 


To conclude, Sir: As this is a new Regulation 
which greatly concerns the Trade and Proſperity of 
theſe Kingdoms, many of the Members may perhaps 
be for delaying to do any thing effectual in it till next 
Seſſion, that they may have Time to inquire into, and 
conſider the Sentiments of their ive Conſtituents. 
This I am ſo far from difapproving, that I wiſh it 
were always the Caſe, I with it were eſtabliſhed as 
an unalterable parliamentary Maxim, That no new Tax 
or Regulation ſhould be agreed to the ſame Seſſion it is 
propoſed. © 


The Propoſition now made to you tends, in my 
Opinion, ſo evidently to the Encouragement of our 
Linen Manufacture, and is ſo free from any ſolid 
Objection, that I am convinced it can no way ſuffer 
by a mature Deliberation : And from what his Majeſty 
did in the very firſt Year of his Reign in favour of 
the Linen Manufacture of Scotland, we may ” - 

ur 
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ſured of his ready Concurrence with this, or any other 
prudent Meaſure , that can be propoſed for encou- 
raging that 24 ure in every Part of Britain and 
Talat... 3 E271 - | 
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